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INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  James  M.  Beck,  a  distinguished  American 
lawyer,  was  lately  invited  Tjy  the  New  York  Times  to 
review  the  British  and  German  White  Books.  Many 
such  reviews  have  been  written  here  and  in  the  United 
States.  But  Mr.  Beck  conceived  the  happy  idea  of 
treating  these  official  documents  precisely  as  they  would 
he  treated  in  a  court  of  law.  It  was  a  natural  course  to 
put  a  review  of  such  a  kind,  based  upon  the  lawyer's 
canons  of  evidence,  in  the  form  of  a  legal  judgment. 
Mr.  Beck  handles  his  intricate  subject  so  lightly  and  so 
clearly  that  even  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
his  subject-matter  may  find  it  profitable  to  study  his 
presentment  of  the  two  conflicting  cases,  and  the 
grounds  of  his  final  decision.  I  am  indebted  to  the 
publishers  of  the  New  York  Times  and  to  Mr.  Beck  for 
their  courtesy  in  permitting  republication. 

H.  W.  C.  D. 


IN  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  GIVILtZATtON 


€bt  €mt  of 

THE  DOUBLE  ALLIANCE 

VS. 

THE  TRIPLE  ENTENTE 

Argued  by  James  M.  Beck,  Former  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  suppose  that  in  this  year  of  dis-Grace,  Nine- 
teen Hundred  and  Fourteen,  there  had  existed,  as  let 
us  pray  will  one  day  exist,  a  Supreme  Court  of  Civiliza- 
tion, before  which  the  sovereign  nations  could  litigate 
their  differences  without  resort  to  the  iniquitous  and 
less  effective  appeal  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms. 

Let  us  further  suppose  that  each  of  the  contending 
nations  had  a  sufficient  leaven  of  Christianity  to  have 
its  grievances  adjudged  not  by  the  ethics  of  the  cannon 
or  the  rifle,  but  by  the  eternal  criterion  of  justice. 

What  would  be  the  judgment  of  that  august  tribunal  ? 

xA.ny  discussion  of  the  ethical  merits  of  this  great 
controversy  must  start  with  the  assumption  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  international  morality. 

This  fundamental  axiom,  upon  which  the  entire  basis 
of  eivilization  necessarily  rests,  is  challenged  by  a  small 
class  of  intellectual  perverts. 

Some  of  these  hold  that  moral  considerations  must 
be  subordinated  either  to  military  necessity  or  so-called 
manifest  destiny.     This  is  the  Bernhardi  doctrine. 
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Others  teach  that  war  is  a  beneficent  fatality  and 
that  all  nations  engaged  in  it  are  therefore  equally  justi- 
fied. On  this  theory,  all  of  the  now  contending  nations 
are  but  victims  of  an  irresistible  current  of  events,  and 
the  highest  duty  of  the  State  is  to  prepare  itself  for  the 
systematic  extermination,  when  necessary,  of  its  neigh- 
bors. 

Notwithstanding  the  clever  platitudes  under  which 
both  these  doctrines  are  veiled,  all  morally  sane  minds 
are  agreed  that  this  war  is  a  great  crime  against  civili- 
zation, and  the  only  open  question  is,  which  of  the  two 
contending  groups  of  powers  is  morally  responsible  for 
that  crime  ? 

Was  Austria  justified  in  declaring  war  against  Servia  ? 

Was  Grcrmany  justified  in  declaring  war  against 
Russia  and  France  ? 

Was  England  justified  in  declaring  war  against 
Germany  ? 

As  the  last  of  these  questions  is  the  most  easily  dis- 
posed of,  it  may  be  considered  first. 


England's  Justiflcation. 

England's  justification  rests  upon  the  solemn  treaty 
of  1839,  whereby  Prussia,  France,  England,  Austria, 
and  Russia  '  became  the  guarantors  '  of  the  '  perpetual 
neutrality  '  of  Belgium,  as  reaffirmed  by  Count  Bismarck, 
then  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire,  on  July  22,  1870, 
and  as  even  more  recently  reaffirmed  in  the  striking  fact 
disclosed  in  the  Belgian  '  Grey  Book '. 

In  the  Spring  of  1913,  a  debate  was  in  progress  in  the 
Budget  "Committee  of  the  Reichstag  with  reference  to 
the  Military  Budget.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  the 
Germany  Secretary  of  State  said  : 
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'  The  neutrality  of  Belgium  is  determined  by  inter- 
national conventions,  and  Germany  is  resolved  to 
respect  these  conventions.' 

To  confirm  this  solemn  assurance,  the  Minister  of  War 
added  in  the  same  debate  : 

'  Belgium  does  not  play  any  part  in  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  German  scheme  of  military  reorganization. 
The  scheme  is  justified  by  the  position  of  matters  in 
the  East.  Germany  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
Belgian  neutrality  is  guaranteed  by  international 
treaties.' 

A  year  later,  on  July  31,  1914,  Herr  von  Below,  the 
Grerman  Minister  at  Brussels,  assured  the  Belgian 
Department  of  State  that  he  knew  of  a  declaration 
which  the  German  Chancellor  had  made  in  1911,  to  the 
effect  '  that  Grermany  had  no  intention  of  violating  our 
neutrality ',  and  '  that  he  was  certain  that  the  sentiments 
to  which  expression  was  given  at  that  time  had  not 
changed'.     (See  Belgian  '  Gray  Book  ',  Nos.  11  and  12.) 

It  seems  mmecessary  to  discuss  the  wanton  disregard 
of  these  solemn  obligations  and  protestations,  when  the 
present  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire,  in  his  speech 
to  the  Reichstag  and  to  the  world  on  August  4,  1914, 
frankly  admitted  that  the  action  of  the  German  military 
machhae  in  invaduig  Belgium  was  a  wrong.     He  said  : 

'  We  are  now  in  a  state  of  necessity,  and  necessity 
knows  no  law.  Our  troops  have  occupied  Luxemburg 
and  perhaps  are  already  on  Belgian  soil.  Gentlemen, 
tlmt  is  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  international  law.  It 
is  true  that  the  French-  Government  has  declared  at 
Brussels  that  France  is  willing  to  respect  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium,  so  long  as  her  opponent  respects  it.  We 
knew,  however,  that  France  stood  ready  for  invasion. 
France  could  wait,  but  we  could  not  wait.  A  French 
movement  upon  our  flank  upon  the  lower  Rhine  might 
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have  been  disastrous.  So  we  were  compelled  to  over- 
ride the  just  protest  of  the  Luxemburg  and  Belgian 
Governments.  The  wrong — I  speak  openly — that  we 
are  committing  we  will  endeavor  to  make  good  as  soon 
as  our  military  goal  has  been  reached.  Anybody  who 
is  threatened  as  we  are  threatened,  and  is  fighting  for 
his  highest  possessions,  can  only  have  one  thought — 
how  he  is  to  hack  his  way  through.' 

This  defense  is  not  even  a  plea  of  confession  and 
avoidance.  It  is  a  plea  of  '  Guilty '  at  the  bar  of  the 
world.  It  has  one  merit,  that  it  does  not  add  to 
the  crime  the  aggravation  of  hypocrisy.  It  virtually 
rests  the  case  of  Germany  uj)on  the  gospel  of  Treitschke 
and  Bernhardi,  that  each  nation  is  justified  in  exerting 
its  physical  power  to  the  utmost  in  defense  of  its  selfish 
interests.  There  is  no  novelty  in  this  gospel.  Its  only 
surprising  feature  is  its  revival  in  the  twentieth  century. 
It  was  taught  far  more  effectively  by  Machiavelli  in  his 
treatise,  'The  Prince',  wherein  he  glorified  the  policy 
of  Cesare  Borgia  in  trampling  the  weaker  States  of  Italy 
under  foot  by  ruthless  terrorism,  unbridled  ferocity, 
and  the  basest  deception.  Indeed,  the  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  Belgium  is  simply  Borgiaism  amplified  ten 
thousandfold  by  the  mechanical  resources  of  modern  war. 

Unless  our  boasted  civilization  is  the  thinnest  veneer- 
ing of  barbarism  ;  unless  the  law  of  the  world  is  in  fact 
only  the  ethics  of  the  rifle  and  the  conscience  of  the 
cannon  ;  unless  mankind  after  uncounted  centuries  has 
made  no  real  advance  in  political  morality  beyond  that 
of  the  cave  dweller,  then  this  answer  of  Germany  cannot 
satisfy  the  '  decent  respect  to' the  opinions  of  mankind  '. 
Germany's  contention  that  a  treaty  of  peace  is  '  a  scrap 
of  paper  ',  to  be  disregarded  at  will  when  required  by 
the  selfish  interests  of  one  contracting  party,  is  the 
negation  of  all  that  civilization  stands  for. 
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Belgium  has  been  crucified  in  the  face  of  the  world. 
Its  innocence  of  any  offense,  until  it  was  attacked,  is 
too  clear  for  argument.  Its  voluntary  immolation  to 
preserve  its  solemn  guarantee  of  neutrality  will  '  plead 
like  angels,  trumpet- tongued,  against  the  deep  dam- 
nation of  its  taking  off '.  On  that  issue  the  Supreme 
Court  could  have  no  ground  for  doubt  or  hesitation. 
Its  judgment  would  be  speedy  and  inexorable. 

A  War  of  Diplomats. 

The  remaining  two  issues,  above  referred  to,  are  not 
so  simple.  Primarily  and  perhaps  exclusively,  the 
ethical  question  turns  upon  the  issues  raised  by  the 
communications  which  passed  between  the  various 
Chancellories  of  Europe  in  the  last  week  of  July,  for  it 
is  the  amazing  feature  of  this  greatest  of  all  wars  that 
it  was  precipitated  by  diplomats  and,  assuming  that  all 
the  diplomats  sincerely  desired  a  peaceful  solution  of 
the  questions  raised  by  the  Austrian  ultimatum  (which 
is  by  no  means  clear),  it  was  the  result  of  ineffective 
diplomacy  and  clumsy  diplomacy  at  that. 

I  quite  appreciate  the  distinction  between  the  imme- 
diate causes  of  a  war  and  the'  anterior  and  more  funda- 
mental causes  ;  nevertheless,  with  the  world  in  a  state 
of  Summer  peace  on  July  23,  1914,  an  issue,  gravely 
affecting  the  integrity  of  nations  and  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe,  is  suddenly  precipitated  by  the 
Austrian  ultimatum,  and  thereafter  and  for  the  space 
of  about  a  week  a  series  of  diplomatic  communications 
passed  between  the  Chancellories  of  Europe,  designed 
on  their  face  to  prevent  a  war  and  yet  so  ineffective  that 
the  war  is  precipitated  and  the  fearful  Rubicon  crossed 
before  the  world  knew,  except  imperfectly,  the  nature 
of  the  differences  between  the  Grovernments  involved. 

A2 
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The  ethical  aspects  of  this  great  conflict  must  largely 
depend  upon  the  record  that  has  been  made  up  by  the 
official  communications,  which  can,  therefore,  be  treated 
as  documentary  evidence  in  a  litigated  case. 

A  substantial  part  of  that  record  is  already  before  the 
court  of  public  opinion  in  the  British  and  German 
'  White  Papers  '  and  the  Russian  '  Orange  Paper  ',  and 
the  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  discuss  what  judgment 
an  impartial  and  dispassionate  court  would  render  upon 
the  issues  thus  raised  and  the  evidence  thus  submitted. 

The  Suppression  by  Germany  and  Austria  of  Vitally 
Important  Documents. 

Primarily  such  a  court  would  be  deeply  impressed 
not  only  by  what  the  record  as  thus  made  up  discloses, 
but  also  by  the  significant  omissions  of  documents  known 
to  be  in  existence. 

The  official  defense  of  England  and  Russia  does  not 
apparently  show  any  failure  on  the  part  of  either  to 
submit  all  of  the  documents  in  their  possession,  but  the 
German  '  White  Paper  '  on  its  face  discloses  the  suppression 
of  documents  of  vital  importance,  while  Austria  has  as 
yet  failed  to  submit  any  of  the  documentary  evidence  in 
its  possession. 

We  know  from  the  German  '  White  Paper  ' — even 
if  we  did  not  conclude  as  a  matter  of  irresistible  in- 
ference— that  many  important  communications  passed 
in  this  crisis  between  Germany  and  Austria,  and  it  is 
probable  that  some  communications  must  also  have 
passed  between  those  two  countries  and  Italy.  Italy, 
despite  its  embarrassing  position,  owes  to  the  world  the 
duty  of  a  full  disclosure.  What  such  disclosure  would 
probably  show  is  indicated  by  her  deliberate  conclusion 
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that  her  allies  had  commenced  an  aggressive  war,  which 
released  her  from  any  obligation  under  the  Trijole 
Alliance. 

The  fact  that  communications  passed  between  Berlin 
and  Vienna,  the  text  of  which  has  never  been  disclosed, 
is  not  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Germany  admits  and 
asserts  as  part  of  her  defense  that  she  faithfully  exercised 
her  mediatory  influence  with  Austria,  but  not  only  is 
such  mediatory  influence  not  disclosed  by  any  practical 
results  of  such  mediation,  but  the  text  of  these  vital 
communications  is  still  kept  in  the  secret  archives  of 
Berlin  and  Vienna. 

Thus  in  the  official  apology  for  Germany  it  is  stated 
that,  in  spite  of  the  refusal  of  Austria  to  accept  the 
proposition  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  treat  the  Servian 
reply  '  as  a  basis  for  further  conversations  ', 

'  we  [Germany]  continued  our  mediatory  efforts  to  the 
utmost  and  advised  Vienna  to  make  any  possible  com- 
promise consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Monarchy.'  ^ 

This  would  be  more  convincing  if  the  German  Foreign 
Office  in  giving  other  diplomatic  documents  had  only 
added  the  text  of  the  advice  which  it  thus  gave  Vienna. 

The  same  significant  omission  will  be  found  when  the 
same  official  defense  states  that  on  July  29  the  German 
Government  advised  Austria  '  to  begin  the  conversa- 
tions with  Mr.  Sazonof '..  But  here  again  the  teoct  is  not 
found  among  the  documents  which  the  German  Foreign 
Office  has  given  to  the  world.  The  communications, 
which  passed  between  that  office  and  its  Ambassadors 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Paris,  and  London,  are  given  in 
extenso,  but  among  the  twenty-seven  communications 
appended  to  the  German  official  defense  it  is  most 

^  Germ.an  '  Wliite  Paper  '. 
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significant  that  not  a  single  communication  is  given 
of  the  many  which  passed  from  Berlin  to  Vienna 
and  only  one  that  passed  from  Vienna  to  Berlin. 
This  cannot  be  an  accident.  Germany  has  seen  fit  to 
throw  the  veil  of  secrecy  over  the  text  of  its  communi- 
cations to  Vienna,  although  professing  to  give  the  pur- 
port of  a  few  of  them. 

Until  Germany  is  willing  to  put  the  most  important 
documents  in  its  possession  in  evidence,  it  must  not 
be  surprised  that  the  world,  remembering  Bismarck's 
garbling  of  the  Ems  dispatch,  which  precipitated  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  will  be  incredulous  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  Germany's  mediatory  efforts. 

Austria's  Case  against  Servia. 

To  discuss  the  justice  of  Austria's  grievances  against 
Servia  would  take  us  outside  the  documentary  record 
and  into  the  realm  of  disputed  facts  and  would  expand 
this  discussion  far  beyond  reasonable  length. 

Let  us  therefore  suppose  arguendo  that  our  imaginary 
court  would  commence  its  consideration  with  the 
assumption  that  Austria  had  a  just  grievance  against 
Servia,  and  that  the  murder  of  the  Archduke  on  June  29, 
1914,  while  in  fact  committed  by  Austrian  citizens  of 
Servian  sympathies  on  Austrian  soil,  had  its  inspira- 
tion and  encouragement  in  the  political  activities  either 
of  the  Servian  Government  or  of  political  organizations 
of  that  country. 

The  question  for  decision  would  then  be  not  whether 
Austria  had  a  just  grievance  against  Servia,  but  whether 
having  regard  to  the  obligations  which  Austria,  as  well 
as  every  other  country,  owes  to  civilization,  she  pro- 
ceeded in  the  right  manner  to  redress  her  grievance. 
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The  Secrecy  of  the  Plan  of  the  Double  Alliance. 

On  June  28,  1914,  the  Austrian  Crown  Prince  was 
murdered  at  Serajevo.  For  nearly  a  month  there  was 
no  action  by  Austria,  and  no  public  statement  whatever 
of  its  intentions.  The  world  profoundly  sympathized 
with  Austria  in  its  new  trouble,  and  especially  with  its 
aged  monarch,  who  like  King  Lear  was  '  as  full  of  grief 
as  years  and  wretched  in  both  '. 

The  Servian  Government  had  formally  disclaimed 
any  complicity  with  the  assassination,  and  had  pledged 
itself  to  punish  any  Servian  citizen  implicated  therein. 

From  time  to  time,  from  June  28  to  July  23,  there 
came  semi-inspired  intimations  from  Vienna  that  that 
country  intended  to  act  with  gieat  self-restraint  and 
in  the  most  pacific  manner.  Never  was  it  even  hinted 
that  Germany  and  Austria  were  about  to  apply  in  a 
time  of  profound  peace  a  match  to  the  powder-magazine 
of  Europe. 

This  is  strikingly  shovvn  by  the  first  letter  in  the 
English  '  White  Paper '  from  Sir  Edw9,rd  Grey  to 
Sir  H.  Rumbold,  dated  July  20,  1914.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  documents  in  the  entire  correspondence. 
At  the  time  this  letter  was  written  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  Austria's  arrogant  and  most  unreason- 
able ultimatum  had  already  been  framed  and  approved 
in  Viemia,  and  possibly  in  Berlin,  and  yet  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  a  great  and  friendly  country, 
had  so  little  knowledge  of  Austria's  policy  that  he 

'  asked  the  German  Ambassador  to-day  (July  20)  if 
he  had  any  news  of  what  was  going  on  in  Vienna 
with  regard  to  Servia.'  The  German  Ambassador 
replied  '  that  he  had  not,  but  Austria  was  certainly 
going  to  take  some  step'. 
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»Sir  Edward  Grey  adds  that  he  told  the  German 
Ambassador  that  he  had  learned  that  Count  Berchtold, 
the  Austrian  Foreign  Minister, 

'  in  si^eaking  to  the  Italian  Ambassador  in  Vienna, 
had  deprecated  the  suggestion  that  the  situation  was 
grave,  but  had  said  that  it  should  be  cleared  up '. 

The  German  Minister  then  repUed  that  it  would  be 
desirable  '  if  Russia  could  act  as  a  mediator  with  regard 
to  Servia  ',  so  that  the  first  suggestion  of  Russia  playing 
the  part  of  the  peacemaker  came  from  the  German 
Ambassador  in  London.  Sir  Edward  Grey  then  adds 
that  he  told  the  German  Ambassador  that  he 

'  assumed  that  the  Austrian  Government  would  not 
do  anything  until  they  had  first  disclosed  to  the 
public  their  case  against  Servia,  founded  presumably 
upon  what  they  had  discovered  at  the  trial', 

and  the  German  Ambassador  assented  to  this  assump- 
tion.^ 

Either  the  German  Ambassador  was  then  deceiving 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  on  the  theory  that  the  true  f miction 
of  an  Ambassador  is  'to  lie  for  his  country',  or  the 
thunderbolt  was  being  launched  with  such  secrecy  that 
oven  the  German  Ambassador  in  England  did  not  know 
what  was  then  in  progress. 

The  British  Ambassador  at  Vienna  reports  to  Sir 
Edward  Grey : 

'  The  delivery  at  Belgrade  on  the  23d  July  of  the 
note  to  Servia  was  preceded  by  a  period  of  ahsolule 
sileiice  at  the  Ballplatz.' 

He  proceeds  to  say  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
German  Ambassador  at  Vienna — note  the  significance 
of  the  exception — not  a  single  member  of  the  Diplo- 

^  English  '  White  Paper  ',  No.  1. 
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iiiatic  Corps  knew  anything  of  the  Austrian  ultimatum 
and  that  the  French  Ambassador  when  he  visited  the 
Austrian  Foreign  Office  on  July  23  was  not  only  kept 
in  ignorance  that  the  ultimatum  had  actually  been 
issued,  but  was  given  the  impression  that  its  tone  was 
moderate.  Even  the  ItaUan  Ambassador  was  not  taken 
into  Count  Berchtold's  confidence.^ 

Did  Germany  Know  Of  or  Inspire  the  Ultimatum? 

The  interesting  and  important  question  here  sug- 
gests itself  whether  Germany  had  knowledge  of  and 
approved  in  advance  the  Austrian  ultimatum.  If  it  did, 
it  was  guilty  of  duplicity,  for  the  German  Ambassador 
at  St.  Petersburg  gave  to  the  Russian  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  an  express  assurance  that 

'  the  German  Government  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
text  of  the  Austrian  note  before  it  was  handed  in  and 
has  not  exercised  any  influence  on  its  contents.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  attribute  to  Germany  a  threatening  atti- 
tude'.'^ 

This  statement  is  inherently  improbable.  Austria 
was  the  weaker  of  the  two  Allies  and  it  was  Germany's 
sabre  that  it  was  rattling  in  the  face  of  Europe.  Ob- 
viously Austria  could  not  have  proceeded  to  extreme 
measures,  which  it  was  recognized  from  the  first  would 
antagonize  Russia,  unless  she  had  the  support  of  Ger- 
many, and  there  is  a  probability,  amounting  to  a  moral 
certainty,  that  she  would  not  have  committed  herself 
and  Germany  to  the  possibility  of  a  European  war 
without  first  consulting  Germany. 

^  Dispatch  from  Sir  M.  de  Bunsen  to  Sir  Edward  Grey,  dated 
September  1,  1914. 

*  Russian  '  Orange  Paper  ',  No.  18. 
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Moreover,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Sir  M.  de  Biinsen, 
the  English  Ambassador  in  Vienna,  who  advised  Sir 
Edward  Grey  that  he  had  '  private  information  that 
the  German  Ambassador  (at  Vienna)  knew  the  text  of 
the  Austrian  ultimatum  to  Servia  before  it  was  dis- 
patched an  I  telegraphed  it  to  the  German  Emperor', 
and  that  the  German  Ambassador  himself  '  indorses 
every  line  of  it  '.^  As  he  does  not  disclose  the  source 
of  his  'private  information',  this  testimony  would 
not  by  itself  be  convincing,  but  when  we  examine 
Germany's  official  defense  in  the  German  '  White 
Paper  ',  we  find  that  the  German  Foreign  Office  admits 
that  it  was  consulted  by  Austria  previous  to  the  ultimatum 
and  not  only  approved  of  Austria's  course  hut  literally 
gave  her  a  carte  blanche  to  proceed. 

This  point  seems  so  important  in  determining  the 
sincerity  of  Germany's  attitude  and  pacific  protesta- 
tions that  we  quote  in  extenso.  After  referring  to  the 
previous  friction  between  Austria  and  Servia,  the 
German  '  White  Paper  '  says  : 

'  In  view  of  these  circumstances  Austria  had  to 
admit  that  it  would  not  be  consistent  either  with 
the  dignity  or  self-preservation  of  the  Monarchy  to 
look  on  longer  at  the  operations  on  the  other  side 
of  the  border  without  taking  action.  The  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  advised  us  of  this  view  of  the 
situation  and  asked  our  opinion  in  the  matter.  We  were 
able  to  assure  our  ally  most  heartily  of  our  agreement 
with  her  view  of  the  situation  and  to  assure  her  that 
any  action  that  she  tnight  consider  it  necessary  to  take 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  movement  in  Servia  directed 
against  the  existence  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy 
would  receive  our  approval.  We  were  fully  aware  in 
this  connection  that  warlike  moves  on  the  part  of 
Austria -Hungary  against  Servia  would  bring  Russia 
1  English  '  White  Paper ',  No.  95. 
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into  the  question  and  might  draw  us  into  a  war  in 
accordance  with  our  duties  as  an  ally.'     jf^ 

Sir  M.  de  Bunsen's  credible  testimony  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  British  Ambassador  at 
Berlin  in  his  letter  of  July  22,  to  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
states  that  on  the  preceding  night  (July  21)  he  had  met 
the  German  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
an  allusion  was  made  to  a  possible  action  by  Austria. 

'  His  Excellency  was  evidently  of  opinion  that  this 
step  on  Austria's  part  would  have  been  made  ere 
this.  He  insisted  that  the  question  at  issue  was  one 
for  settlement  between  Servia  and  Austria  alone,  and 
that  there  should  be  no  interference  from  outside  in 
the  discussions  between  those  two  countries.' 

He  adds  that  while  he  had  regarded  it  as  inadvisable 
that  his  country  should  approach  Austria -Hungary  in 
the  matter,  he  had 

'  on  several  occasions  in  conversation  with  the  Servian 
Minister  emphasized  the  extreme  importance  that 
Austro -Servian  relations  should  be  put  on  a  proper 
footing  '.^ 

Here  we  have  the  first  statement  of  Germany's 
position  in  the  matter,  a  position  which  subsequent 
events  showed  to  be  entirely  untenable,  but  to  which 
Germany  tenaciously  adhered  to  the  very  end,  and 
which  did  much  to  precipitate  the  war.  Forgetful  of 
the  solidarity  of  European  civilization,  and  the  fact  that 
by  policy  and  diplomatic  intercourse  continuing  through 
many  centuries  a  United  European  State  exists,  even 
though  its  organization  be  as  yet  inchoate,  he  took  the 
ground  that  Austria  should  be  permitted  to  proceed 
to  aggressive  measures  against  Servia  without  inter- 
ference from  any  other  Power,  even  though,  as  was 

1  English  '  White  Paper  ',  No.  2. 
A  3 
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inevitable,  the  humiliation  of  Servia  would  destroy  the 
status  of  the  Balkan  States  and  even  threaten  the 
European  balance  of  power. 

No  space  need  be  taken  in  convincing  any  reasonable 
man  that  this  Austrian  ultimatum  to  Servia  was  brutal 
in  its  tone  and  unreasonable  in  its  demands.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  in  history  a  more  offensive  document, 
and  its  iniquity  was  enhanced  by  the  short  shriving 
time  which  it  gave  either  Servia  or  Europe.  Servia 
had  forty-eight  hours  to  answer  whether  it  would  com- 
promise its  sovereignty,  and  virtually  admit  its  com- 
plicity in  a  crime  which  it  had  steadily  disavowed. 
As  the  full  text  of  the  ultimatum  first  reached  the  Foreign 
Chancelleries  nearly  twenty-four  hours  after  its  service 
upon  Servia,  the  other  European  nations  had  barely 
a  dsiy  to  consider  what  could  be  done  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  Europe  before  that  peace  was  fatally  compro- 
mised.^ 

Further  confirmation  that  the  German  Foreign  Office 
did  have  advance  knowledge  of  at  least  the  substance 
of  the  ultimatum  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  the  day 
the  ultimatum  was  issued  the  Chancellor  of  the  German 
Empire  instructed  the  German  Ambassadors  in  Paris, 
London,  and  St.  Petersburg  to  advise  the  English, 
French,  and  Russian  Governments  that 

'  the  acts  as  well  as  the  demands  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  cannot  but  be  looked  upon 
as  justified '.  ^ 

How  could  Germany  thus  indorse  the  '  demands  '  if 
it  did  not  know  the  substance  of  the  ultimatum  ? 
The  hour  when  these  instructions  were  sent  is  not  given, 

^  English  '  White  Paper  ',  No.  5  ;  Russian  '  Orange  Paper  ',  No.  3. 
^  (rcrman  '  White  Paper  ',  Annex  1  B. 
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so  that  it  does  not  follow  that  these  significant  instruc- 
tions were  necessarily  prior  to  the  service  of  the  ulti- 
matum at  Belgrade  at  6  p.m.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
ultimatum  did  not  reach  the  other  capitals  of  Europe 
until  the  following  day,  as  the  diplomatic  correspon- 
dence clearly  shows,  it  seems  improbable  that  the 
German  Foreign  Office  would  have  issued  this  very 
carefully  prepared  and  formal  warning  to  the  other 
powers  on  July  the  23rd  unless  it  had  not  only  knowledge 
of  Austria's  intention  to  serve  the  ultimatum  but  also 
at  least  of  the  substance  thereof. 

While  it  may  be  that  Germany,  while  indorsing  in 
blank  the  policy  of  Austria,  purposely  refrained  from 
examining  the  text  of  the  communication,  so  that  it 
could  thereafter  claim  that  it  was  not  responsible  for 
Austria's  action — a  policy  which  would  not  lessen  the 
discreditable  character  of  the  whole  business — yet  the 
more  reasonable  assumption  is  that  the  simultaneous 
issuance  of  Austria's  ultimatum  at  Belgrade  and  Ger- 
many's warning  to  the  Powers  were  the  result  of  a  con- 
certed action  and  had  a  common  purpose.  No  court 
or  jury,  reasoning  along  the  ordinary  inferences  of 
human  life,  would  question  this  conclusion  for  a  moment. 

The  communication  from  the  German  Foreign  Office 
last  referred  to  anticipates  that  Servia  '  will  refuse  to 
comply  with  these  demands  ' — ^why,  if  they  were  justi- 
fied ? — and  Germany  suggests  to  France,  England,  and 
Russia  that  if,  as  a  result  of  such  non-comphance, 
Austria  has  '  recourse  to  military  measures  ',  that  '  the 
choice  of  means  must  be  left  to  it  '. 

The  German  Ambassadors  in  the  three  capitals  were 
instructed 

'  to  lay  particular  stress  on  the  view  that  the  above 
question  is   one   the   settlement   of   which   devolves 
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solely  upon  Austria-Hungary  and  Servia,  and  one 
which  the  Powers  should  earnestly  strive  to  confine 
to  the  two  countries  concerned', 

and  he  added  that  Grermany  strongly  desired 

*  that  the  dispute  be  localized,  since  any  intervention 
of  another  Power,  on  account  of  the  various  alliance 
obligations,  would  bring  consequences  impossible  to 
measure'. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  significant  documents  in  the 
whole  correspondence.  If  Germany  were  as  ignorant 
as  her  Ambassador  at  London  affected  to  be  of  the 
Austrian  policy  and  ultimatum,  and  if  Grermany  was 
not  then  instigating  and  supporting  Austria  in  its 
perilous  course,  why  should  the  German  Chancellor 
have  setved  this  threatening  [notice  [upon  England, 
France,  and  Russia,  that  Austria  must  be  left  free  to 
make  war  upon  Servia,  and  that  any  attempt  to  inter- 
vene in  behalf  of  the  weaker  nation  would  '  bring  con- 
sequences impossible  to  measure  '  ?  ^ 

A  few  days  later  the  Imperial  Chancellor  sent  to  the 
Confederated  Governments  of  Germany  a  confidential 
communication  in  which  he  recognized  the  possibility 
that  Russia  might  feel  it  a  duty  '  to  take  the  part  of 
Servia  in  her  dispute  with  Austria-Hungary'.  Why 
again,  if  Austria's  case  was  so  clearly  justified  ?  The 
Imperial  Chancellor  added  that 

*  if  Russia  feels  constrained  to  take  sides  with  Servia 
in  this  conflict,  she  certainly  has  a  right  to  do  it ', 

but  added  that  if  Russia  did  this  it  would  in  effect 
challenge  the  integrity  of  the  Austro -Hungarian  Mon- 
archy, and  that  Russia  would  therefore  alone — 

^  German  '  White  Paper  ',  Annex  1  B. 
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'  bear  the  responsibility  if  a  European  war  arises  from 
the  Austro-Servian  question,  which  all  the  rest  of  the 
great  European  Powers  wish  to  localize  '. 

In  this  significant  confidential  communication  the 
German  Chancellor  declares  the  strong  interest  which 
Germany  had  in  the  punishment  of  Servia  by  Austria. 
He  says  '  our  closest  interests  therefore  summon  us  to  the 
side  of  Austria-Hungary  \  and  he  adds  that 

*  if,  contrary  to  hope,  the  trouble  should  spread,  owing 
to  the  intervention  of  Russia,  then,  true  to  our  duty 
as  an  ally,  we  should  have  to  support  the  neighbouring 
monarchy  with  the  entire  might  of  the  German 
Empire  '.^ 

The  Efforts  to  Maintain  Peace. 

In  reaching  its  conclusion  our  imaginary  court  would 
pay  little  attention  to  mere  professions  of  a  desire  for 
peace.  A  nation,  like  an  individual,  can  covertly  stab 
the  peace  of  another  while  saying,  '  Art  thou  in  health, 
my  brother  ?  '  and  even  the  peace  of  civilization  can  be 
betrayed  by  a  Judas  kiss.  Professions  of  peace  belong 
to  the  cant  of  diplomacy  and  have  always  characterized 
the  most  bellicose  of  nations. 

No  war  in  modern  times  has  been  begun  without  the 
aggressor  pretending  that  his  nation  wished  nothing  but 
peace,  and  invoking  Divine  aid  for  its  murderous  policy. 
To  paraphrase  the  words  of  Lady  Teazle  on  a  noted 
occasion  when  Joseph  Surface  talked  much  of  '  honor  ', 
it  might  be  as  well  in  such  instances  to  leave  the  name 
of  God  out  of  the  question. 

Let  us,  then,  analyze  the  record  as  already  made  up  ; 
and  for  the  sake  of  clearness  the  events  which  preceded 
the  war  will  be  considered  chronologically. 
^  German  '  White  Paper  ',  Annex  2. 
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Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the  ultimatum  in 
St.  Petersburg  on  July  24,  the  Russian  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  a  formal  communication  to  Austria- 
Hungary,  suggested  that  the  abrupt  time  limit  '  leaves 
to  the  Powers  a  delay  entirely  insufficient  to  undertake 
any  useful  steps  whatever  for  the  straightening  out  of 
the  complications  that  have  arisen',  and  added  : 

'  To  prevent  the  incalculable  consequences,  equally 
disastrous  for  all  the  Powers,  which  can  follow  the 
method  of  action  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Govern- 
ment, it  seems  indispensable  to  us  that  above  all  the 
delay  given  to  Servia  to  reply  should  be  extended/ 

Sazonof  further  suggested  that  time  should  be  given 
for  the  Powers  to  examine  the  results  of  the  inquiry 
that  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  had  made  in 
the  matter  of  the  Serajevo  assassination,  and  stated 
that  if  the  Powers  were  convinced 

'  of  the  well-groundedness  of  certain  of  the  Austrian 
demands  they  would  find  themselves  in  a  position  to 
send  to  the  Servian  Government  consequential  advice '. 

He  justly  observes  that 

'  a  refusal  to  extend  the  terms  of  the  ultimatum  .  .  . 
would  be  in  contradiction  with  the  very  bases  of 
international  relations  '.^ 

Could  any  court  .question  the  justice  of  this  conten- 
tion ?  The  peace  of  the  world  was  at  stake.  Time 
only  was  asked  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  preserve 
that  peace  and  satisfy  Austria's  grievances  to  the  utter- 
most farthing. 

Concurrently  with  Sazonoff's  plea  for  a  little  time  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  world   Sir  Edward  Grey  had 

^   Russian  '  Orange  Paper  ',  No.  4. 
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seen  the  German  Ambassador  on  July  24,  and  had 
suggested  to  him  that  the  only  method  of  preventing 
the  catastrophe  was 

'  that  the  four  Powers,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and 
ourselves  (England)  should  work  together  simul- 
taneously at  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg '.^ 

Germany  had  only  to  intimate  to  Austria  that  *  a 
decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  ',  as  well  as 
common  courtesy  to  great  and  friendly  nations,  re- 
quired that  sufficient  time  be  given  not  only  to  Servia, 
but  to  the  other  nations,  to  concert  for  the  common  good, 
especially  as  the  period  was  one  of  Summer  dullness  and 
many  of  the  leading  rulers  and  statesmen  were  absent 
from  their  respective  capitals. 

Under  these  circumstances  was  it  not  natural  that 
Russia  should  announce  on  July  24 

'  that  any  action  taken  by  Austria  to  humiliate  Servia 
would  not  leave  Russia  indifferent ', 

and  on  the  same  day  the  Russian  Charge  d' Affaires  at 
Vienna  suggested  to  the  Austrian  Foreign  Office 

'  that  the  Austrian  note  was  drawn  up  in  a  form  ren- 
dering it  impossible  of  acceptance  as  it  stood,  and 
that  it  was  both  unusual  and  peremptory  in  its  terms  \ 

To  which  the  only  reply  of  the  Austrian  Foreign 
Minister  was  that  their  representative  in  Servia 

'  was  under  instructions  to  leave  Belgrade  unless 
Austrian  demands  were  accepted  in  their  integrity 
by  4  P.M.  to-morrow  '.^ 

Austria's  only  concession  then  or  subsequently  to  the 
cause  of  peace  was  the  assurance  that  Austria  would 
not  after  its  conquest  of  Servia  demand  any  territory. 

1  English  '  White  Paper  ',  No.  11. 

2  English  '  White  Paper  ',  No.  7. 
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The  action  of  Germany  on  this  day,  July  24,  is  most 
significant.  Its  Ambassador  in  England  communicated 
a  note  to  Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  which  it  justified  Austro- 
Hungarian  grievances  and  ultimatum  by  saying  that 

'  under  these  cii;cumstances  the  course  of  procedure 
and  demands  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government 
can  only  be  regarded  as  equitable  and  moderate ' . 

The  note  added  : 

'  The  Imperial  Government  [Germany]  want  to 
emphasize  their  opinion  that  in  the  present  case  there 
is  only  question  of  a  matter  to  be  settled  exclusively 
between  Austria-Hungary  and  Servia,  and  that  the 
great  Powers  ought  seriously  to  endeavor  to  reserve 
it  to  those  two  immediately  concerned.'  ^ 

On  July  25,  probably  to  the  great  surprise  of  both 
Germany  and  Austria,  which  had  definitely  calculated 
upon  Servia's  non-compliance  with  the  ultimatum,  the 
latter  country,  under  the  conciliatory  advice  of  Russia, 
made  a  reply  in  which,  at  the  sacrifice  of  its  self-respect 
as  a  sovereign  State,  it  substantially  accepted  all  but 
one  of  the  demands  of  Austria,  and  as  to  that  it  did  not, 
in  terms,  refuse  it,  but  expressed  its  willingness  to  refer 
it  either  to  arbitration  or  to  a  conference  of  the  Powers. ^ 

No  court  would  question  for  a  moment  the  conclusion 
that  the  reply  was  a  substantial  acquiescence  in  the 
extreme  Austrian  demands,  nor  indeed  did  either 
Germany  or  Austria  seriously  contend  that  it  was  not. 
They  contented  themselves  with  impeaching  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  assurances,  calling  the  concessions  '  shams  ', 
and  of  this  it  is  enough  to  say  that  if  Germany  and 
Austria  had  accepted  Servia's  reply  as  sufiicient,  and 

^  English  '  White  Paper  ',  No.  9. 
2  English  '  White  Paper  ',  No.  39. 
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Servia  had  subsequently  failed  to  fulfill  its  promises 
thus  made  in  the  utmost  good  faith,  there  would  have 
been  little  sympathy  for  Servia,  and  no  general  war. 
Indeed,  both  Russia  and  England  pledged  their  in- 
fluence to  compel  Servia,  if  necessary,  to  meet  fully  any 
reasonable  demand  of  Austria.  The  outstanding  ques- 
tion, which  Servia  agreed  to  arbitrate  or  leave  to  the 
Powers,  was  the  participation  of  Austrian  officials  in  the 
Servian  courts.  This  did  not  present  a  difficult  problem. 
Austria's  professed  desire  for  an  impartial  investigation 
could  have  been  easily  attained  by  having  the  neutral 
Powers  appoint  a  commission  of  jurists  to  make  such 
investigation. 

On  July  24  Sir  Edward  Grey  also  had  asked  the 
German  Ambassador  to  use  his  good  influences  at  Vienna 
to  secure  an  extension  of  time.  To  this  most  reasonable 
request  the  answer  and  action  of  the  German  Government 
was  disingenuous  in  the  extreme.  They  agreed  to  '  pass 
on '  the  suggestion,  but  the  German  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  added  that  as  the  Austrian  Prime 
Minister  was  away  from  Vienna  there  would  be  delay 
and  difficulty  in  getting  the  time  limit  extended,  and 

'  he  admitted  quite  freely  that  the  Austro -Hungarian 
Government  wished  to  give  the  Servians  a  lesson  and 
that  they  meant  to  take  military  action.  He  also  admitted 
that  the  Servian  Government  could  not  swallow  certain 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  demands'. 

He  added  that  Germany  did  not  want  a  general  war 
and  '  he  would  do  aU  in  his  power  to  prevent  such  a 
calamity '.1 

If  Germany  made  any  communication  to  Austria 
in  the  interests  of  peace  the  text  has  yet  to  be 
disclosed  to  the  world.  A  word  from  Berlin  to  Vienna 
*  English  '  White  Paper  ',  Nos.  11  and  18. 
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would  have  given  the  additional  time  which,  with 
sincerely  pacific  intentions,  might  have  resulted  in  the 
preservation  of  peace.  Germany,  so  far  as  the  record 
discloses,  neVer  spoke  that  word. 

Contrast  this  attitude  with  that  of  Russia,  whose 
Foreign  Minister  on  the  morning  of  July  25  offered 

'  to  stand  aside  and  leave  the  question  in  the  hands 
of  England,  France,  Glermany,  and  Italy '.^ 

On  July  25  Sir  Edward  Grey  proposed  that  the  four 
Powers  (including  Germany)  should  unite 

*  in  asking  the  Austrian  and  Russian  Grovernments 
not  to  cross  the  frontier  and  to  give  time  for  the  four 
Powers,  acting  at  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg,  to  try 
and  arrange  matters.  If  Germany  will  adopt  this 
view  I  feel  strongly  that  France  and  ourselves  should 
act  upon  it .     Italy  would  no  doubt  gladly  co  -operate '  ? 

To  this  reasonable  request  the  Imperial  German 
Chancellor  replied  : 

'  First  and  last,  we  take  the  ground  that  this  ques- 
tion must  be  localized  by  the  abstention  of  all  the  Powers 
from  intervention  in  it,' 

but  added  that  Germany  would,  if  an  Austro -Russian 
dispute  arose, 

'  co-operate  with  the  other  great  Powers  in  mediation 
between  Russia  and  Austria.'^ 

This  distinction  is  very  hard  to  gi-asp.  It  attempts 
to  measure  the  difference  between  tweedledum  and 
tweedledee.  Russia's  difference  with  Austria  was  over 
the  attempt  of  the  latter  to  crush  Servia.  Germany 
would  not  interfere  in  the  latter,  but  would  mediate 

1  English  '  White  Paper  ',  No.  17. 

«  English  '  White  Paper  ',  Nos.  24  and  25. 

^  German  '  White  Paper ',  Annex  13. 
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between  Russia  and  Austria.  For  all  practical  purposes 
the  two  things  were  indistinguishable. 

How  she  *  co-operated  '  we  shall  presently  see. 

All  that  Germany  did  on  July  25,  so  far  as  the  record 
discloses,  was  to  '  pass  on '  England's  and  Russia's 
requests  for  more  time,  but  subsequent  events  indicate 
that  it  was  '  passed  on  '  without  any  indorsement,  for 
is  it  credible  that  Austria  would  have  ignored  its  ally's 
request  for  more  time  if  it  had  ever  been  made  ? 

The  Austrian  Foreign  Minister,  having  launched  the 
ultimatum,  absented  himself  from  the  capital,  but  the 
Russian  Minister  at  Vienna  succeeded  in  submitting 
this  most  reasonable  request  verbally  to  the  Acting 
Foreign  Minister,  who  simply  said  that  he  would  submit 
it  to  Count  Berchtold,  but  that  he  could  predict  with 
assurance  a  categorical  refusal.  Later  on  that  day 
(July  25)  Russia  was  definitely  advised  that  no  time 
extension  would  be  granted." 

Was  ever  the  peace  of  the  world  shattered  upon  so 
slight  a  pretext  ?  A  little  time,  a  few  days,  even  a  few 
hours,  might  have  sufl&ced  to  preserve  the  world  from 
present  horrors,  but  no  time  could  be  granted.  A 
colossal  snap  judgment  was  to  be  taken  by  these 
diplomatic  pettifoggers.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in 
recorded  history  a  greater  discourtesy  to  a  friendly 
Power,  for  Austria  was  not  at  war  with  Russia. 

Defeated  in  their  effort  to  get  an  extension  of  time, 
England,  France,  and  Russia  made  further  attempts 
to  preserve  peace  by  temporarily  arresting  military 
proceedings  until  efforts  toward  conciliation  could  be 
made.  Sir  Edward  Grey  proposed  to  Germany,  France, 
Russia,  and  Italy  that  they  should  luiite  in  asking 
Austria  and  Servia  not  to  cross  the  frontier  '  until  we 
^  Russian  *  Orange  Paper ',  Nos.  11  and  12. 
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had  had  time  to  try  and  arrange  matters  between  them  ', 
but  the  German  Ambassador  read  Sir  Edward  Grey 
a  telegram  that  he  had  received  from  the  German 
Foreign  Office  that  '  once  she  [Austria]  had  launched 
that  note  [the  ultimatum]  Austria  could  not  draw 
back  '.^ 

As  we  have  seen,  Germany  never,  so  far  as  the  record 
discloses,  sought  in  any  way  to  influence  Austria  to 
make  this  or  any  concession.  Its  attitude  was  shown 
by  the  declaration  of  its  Ambassador  at  Paris  to  the 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which,  while  dis- 
claiming that  Germany  had  countenanced  the  Austrian 
ultimatum,  yet  added  that  Germany  approved  its 
point  of  view, 

'  and  that  certainly  the  arrow,  once  sent,  Germany 
could  not  allow  herself  to  be  guided  except  by  her 
duty  to  her  ally.' 

This  seemed  to  be  the  fatal  fallacy  of  Germany,  that 
her  duties  to  civilization  were  so  slight  that  she  should 
support  her  ally,  Austria,  whether  the  latter  was  right 
or  wTong.  Such  was  her  policy,  and  she  carried  it  out 
with  fatal  consistency.  To  support  her  ally  in  actual 
war  may  be  defensible,  but  to  support  her  in  times  of 
peace  in  an  iniquitous  demand  and  a  policy  of  gross 
discourtesy  offends  every  sense  of  international  morality. 

On  the  following  day  Russia  proposed  to  Austria 
that  they  should  enter  into  an  exchange  of  private 
views,  with  the  object  of  an  alteration  in  common  of 
some  clauses  of  the  Austrian  note  of  July  23.  To  this 
Austria  never  even  replied.  The  Russian  Minister  com- 
municated this  suggestion  to  the  German  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would 

1  English  '  White  Paper  ',  No.  25. 
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'  find  it  possible  to  advise  Vienna  to  meet  our  proposal ', 
but  this  did  not  accord  with  German  policy,  for  on  that 
day  the  German  Ambassador  in  Paris  called  upon  the 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  in  reply  to 
a  similar  suggestion  that  Germany  should  suggest  to 
Vienna  to  meet  Servia  in  the  same  conciliatory  spirit 
which  Servia  had  shown,  the  Ambassador  answered 
that  that  *  was  not  possible  in  view  of  the  resolution 
taken  not  to  interfere  in  the  Austro -Servian  conflict  '. 

On  the  same  day  England  asked  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany  to  meet  in  London  for  an  immediate  con- 
ference to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  to  this 
fruitful  suggestion,  which  might  have  saved  the  peace 
of  Europe,  the  German  Chancellor  replied  with  the 
pitiful  quibble  that  '  it  is  impossible  to  bring  our  ally 
before  a  European  court  in  its  difference  with  Servia  ', 
although  it  affected  to  accept  '  in  principle  ',  the  policy 
of  mediation. 

Germany's  acceptance  '  in  principle  '  of  a  policy 
which  she  in  practice  thwarted  suggests  the  law-abiding 
tendencies  of  that  Maine  statesman  who  was  '  for  the 
Maine  prohibition  liquor  law,  but  against  its  enforce- 
ment '.^ 

Germany's  refusal  to  have  Servians  case  submitted 
to  the  Powers  even  for  their  consideration  is  the  more 
striking  when  it  js  recalled  that  the  German  Ambassador 
at  London  quoted  to  Sir  fidward  Grey  the  German 
Secretary  of  State  as  saying 

'  that  there  were  some  things  in  the  Austrian  note 
that  Servia  could  hardly  be  expected  to  accept ', 

thus  recognizing  that  Austria's  ultimatum  was,  at 
least  in  part,  unjust.    Sir  Edward  Grey  then  called  the 


I 


^  English  '  White  Paper ',  No.  46. 
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German  Ambassador's  attention  to  the  fact  that  if 
Austria  refused  the  conciliatory  reply  of  Servia  and 
marched  into  that  country 

'  it  meant  that  she  was  determined  to  crush  Servia 
at  all  costs,  being  reckless  of  the  consequences  that 
might  be  involved '. 

He  added  that  the  Servian  reply 

'  should  at  least  be  treated  as  a  basis  for  discussion 
and  pause  ', 

and  asked  that  the  German  Government  should  urge 
this  at  Vienna,  but  the  German  Secretary  of  State  on 
July  27  replied  that  such  a  conference  '  was  not  prac- 
ticable ',  and  that  it  '  would  practically  amount  to 
a  court  of  arbitration  ',  and  could  not,  in  his  opinion, 
be  called  together  '  except  at  the  request  of  Austria 
and  Russia  '.^ 

That  this  was  a  mere  evasion  is  perfectly  plain. 
Germany  already  knew  that  Austria  would  not  ask  for 
such  a  conference,  for  Austria  had  already  refused 
Russia's  request  for  an  extension  of  time  and  had  actually 
commenced  its  military  operations.  Germany's  attitude 
is  best  indicated  by  the  letter  of  the  Russian  Minister 
in  Germany  to  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  in  which  he 
states  that  on  July  27  he  called  at  the  German  Foreign 
Office  and  asked  it 

'  to  urge  upon  Vienna  iii  a  more  pressing  fashion  to 
take  up  this  line  of  conciliation.  Jagow  replied  that 
he  could  not  advise  Austria  to  yield  '.  ^ 

Why  not?  Russia  had  advised  Servia  to  yield  and 
Servia  had  conceded  nearly  every  claim.  Why  could 
not  the  German  Foreign  Office  advise  Vienna  to  meet 

*  English  •  White  Paper  ',  Nos.  43  and  46. 
^  Russian  '  Orange  Paper  ',  No.  38. 
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conciliation  by  conciliation,  if  its  desirie  for  peace  were 
sincere  ? 

Before  this  interview  took  place,  the  French  Ambas- 
sador had  called  at  the  German  Foreign  Office  on 
a  similar  errand  and  urged  the  English  suggestion  that 
action  should  at  once  be  taken  by  England,  Germany, 
Russia  and  France  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna,  to 
the  effect  that  Austria  and  Servia 

'  should  abstain  from  any  act  which  might  aggravate 
the  situation  at  the  present  hour  ', 

By  this  was  meant  that  there  should  be,  pending 
further  parleys,  no  invasion  of  Servia  by  Austria  and 
none  of  Austria  by  Russia.  To  this  the  German  Foreign 
Minister  opposed  a  categorical  refusal. 

On  the  same  day  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Vienna 
had  '  a  long  and  earnest  conversation  '  with  the  Austrian 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He 
expressed  the  earnest  hope  that 

'  something  would  be  done  before  Servia  was  actually' 
invaded.  Baron  Macchio  replied  that  this  would 
now  be  difficult,  as  a  skirmish  had  already  taken 
place  on  the  Danube,  in  which  the  Servians  had  been 
aggressors '. 

The  Russian  Ambassador  then  said  that  his  country 
would  do  all  it  could  to  keep  the  Servians  quiet, 

'  and  even  to  "fall  back  before  an  Austrian  advance 
in  order  to  gain  time.' 

He  urged  that  the  Austrian  Ambassador  at  St. 
Petersburg  should  be  furnished  with  full  powers  to 
continue  discussions  with  the  Russian  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs, 

'  who  was  very  willing  to  advise  Servia  to  yield  all 
that  could  be  fairly  asked  of  her  as  an  independent 
power.' 
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The  only  reply  to  this  reasonable  suggestion  was  that 
it  would  be  submitted  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs.^ 

On  the  same  day  the  German  Ambassador  at  Paris 
called  upon  the  French  Foreign  Office  and  strongly 
insisted  on  the  '  exclusion  of  all  possibility  of  media- 
tion or  of  conference ',  and  yet  contemporaneously  the 
Imperial  Grerman  Chancellor  was  advising  London  that 
he  had 

'  started  the  efforts  towards  mediation  in  Vienna, 
immediately  in  the  way  desired  by  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
and  had  further  communicated  to  the  Austrian 
Foreign  Minister  the  wish  of  the  Russian  Foreign 
Minister  for  a  direct  talk  in  Vienna '. 

What  hjrpocrisy  !  In  the  formal  German  defense, 
the  official  apologist  for  that  country,  after  stating  his 
conviction 

*  that  an  act  of  mediation  could  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  Austro -Servian  conflict,  which  was 
purely  an  Austro -Hungarian  affair  ', 

claimed  that  Germany  had  transmitted  Sir  Edward 
Grey's  further  suggestion  to  Vienna,  in  which  Austria- 
Hungary  was  urged 

'  either  to  agree  to  accept  the  Servian  answer  as 
sufficient  or  to  look  upon  it  as  a  basis  for  further 
conversations  '  ; 

but  the  Austro -Hungarian  Government — playing  the 
role  of  the  wicked  partner  of  the  combination — '  in  full 
appreciation  of  our  mediatory  activity  '  (so  says  the 
German  '  White  Paper'  with  sardonic  humor),  replied 
to  this  proposition  that,  coming,  as  it  did,  after  the 
opening  of  hostilities,  '  it  was  too  late'. 

^  English  '  White  Paper  ',  No.  56. 
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Does  any  reasonable  man  question  for  a  moment 
that,  if  Germany  had  done  something  more  than  merely 
'  transmit '  these  wise  and  pacific  suggestions,  Austria 
would  have  complied  with  the  suggestions  of  its  powerful 
ally  or  that  Austria  Avould  have  suspended  its  military 
operations  if  Germany  had  given  any  intimation  of 
such  a  wish  ?  On  the  following  day,  July  28,  the  door 
was  further  closed  on  any  possibility  of  compromise 
when  the  Austrian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 

'  said,  quietly,  but  firmly,  that  no  discussion  could  be 
accepted  on  the  basis  of  the  Servian  note  ;  that  war 
would  be  declared  today,  and  that  the  well-known 
pacific  character  of  the  Emperor,  as  well  as,  he  might 
add,  his  own,  might  be  accepted  as  a  guarantee  that 
the  war  was  both  just  and  inevitable  ;  that  this  was 
a  matter  that  must  be  settled  directly  between  the 
two  parties  immediately  concerned  '. 

To  this  arrogant  and  unreasonable  contention  that 
Europe  must  accept  the  guarantee  of  the  Austrian 
Foreign  IVIinister  as  to  the  righteousness  of  Austria's 
quarrel,  the  British  Ambassador  suggested  '  the  larger 
aspect  of  the  question  ',  namely,  the  peace  of  Europe, 
and  to  this  'larger  aspect',  which  should  have  given 
any  reasonable  official  some  ground  for  pause,  the 
Austrian  Foreign  Minister  replied  that  he 

'  had  it  also  in  mind,  but  thought  that  Russia  ought 
not  to  oppose  operations  like  those  impending,  which 
did  not  aim  at  territorial  aggrandizement,  and  which 
could  no  longer  be  postponed  '.^ 

The  private  conversations  between  Russia  and  Austria 
having  thus  failed,  Russia  returned  to  the  proposition  of 
a  European  conference  to  preserve  its  peace.  Its  Am- 
bassador in  Vienna  on  July  28  had  a  conference  with 

^  English  '  White  Paper  ',  No.  02. 
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Berchtold  and  pointed  to  the  dangers  to  the  peace  of 
Europe  and  the  desirability  of  good  relations  between 
Austria-Hungary  and  R-ussia. 

To  this  Count  Berchtold  replied  that  he  understood 
perfectly  well  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and  the 
advantages  of  a  frank  explanation  with  the  Cabinet 
at  St.  Petersburg. 

'  He  told  me  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government,  which  had  only  reluctantly 
decided  upon  the  energetic  measures  which  it  had 
taken  against  Servia,  could  now  neither  withdraw  nor 
enter  upon  any  discussion  of  the  terms  of  the  Austro- 
Uungarian  note'  ^ 

On  the  same  day,  July  28,  the  German  Imperial 
Chancellor  sent  for  the  English  Ambassador  and  excused 
his  failure  to  accept  the  proposal  of  conference  of  the 
neutral  Powers,  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  think  it 
would  be  effective, 

'  because  such  a  conference  would  in  his  opinion, 
have  the  appearance  of  an  "  Areopagus  "  consisting 
of  two  Powers  of  each  group  sitting  in  judgment  upon 
the  two  remaining  Powers.' 

After  engaging  in  this  pitiful  and  insincere  quibble, 
and  when  reminded  of  Servia's  conciliatory  reply, 
amounting  to  a  virtual  surrender, 

'  his  Excellency  said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  discuss 
the  Servian  note,  but  that  Austria's  standpoint,  and 
in  this  he  agreed,  was  that  her  quarrel  with  Servia 
was  a  purely  Austrian  concern,  with  which  Russia 
had  nothing  to  do.'  ^ 

^  Russian  '  Orange  Paper  ',  No.  45. 
»  English  '  White  Paper  ',  No.  71. 
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The  Mobilization  of  tlie  Nations. 

At  this  point  the  riders  of  the  countries  intervened  in 
the  dispute.  The  Kaiser,  having  returned  from  Norway, 
telegraphed  the  Czar,  under  date  of  July  28,  that  he  was 

'  exerting  all  my  influence  to  endeavor  to  make 
Austria-Hungary  come  to  an  open  and  satisfying 
understanding  with  Russia '. 

and  invoked  the  Czar's  aid.^ 

If  the  Kaiser  were  sincere,  and  he  may  have  been, 
his  attitude  was  not  that  of  his  Foreign  Office.  Upon  the 
face  of  the  record  we  have  only  his  own  assurance  that 
he  was  doing  everything  to  preserve  peace,  but  the 
steps  that  he  took  or  the  communications  he  made  to 
influence  Austria  are  not  found  in  the  formal  defense 
which  the  German  Government  has  given  to  the  warld. 
The  Kaiser  can  only  convince  the  world  of  his  innocence 
of  the  crime  of  his  Potsdam  camarilla  by  giving  the 
world  the  text  of  any  advice  he  gave  the  Austrian  officials. 
He  has  produced  his  telegrams  to  the  Czar.  Where  are 
those  he  presumably  sent  to  Francis  Joseph  or  Count 
Berchtold  ?  Where  are  the  instructions  he  gave  his  Am- 
bassadors or  Foreign  Minister  ? 

It  is  significant  that  on  the  same  day  Sazonof  tele- 
graphed to  Count  Benckendorff  : 

'My  conversations  with  the  German  Ambassador  con- 
firm my  impression  that  Germany  is  rather  favorable 
to  the  uncompromising  attitude  adopted  by  Austria.' 

and  he  adds,  and  history  will  vindicate  him  in  the  con- 
clusion, that 

'  the  Berlin  Cabinet,  which  might  have  been  able  to 
arrest  the  whole  development  of  this  crisis,  seems 
to  exercise  no  action  on  its  ally'.  ^ 

^  German  '  White  Pai>er ',  Annex  20. 
'^  Russian  '  Orange  Paper ',  No.  43. 
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On  July  29,  Sir  Edward  Goschen  telegraphed  Sir 
Edward  Grey  that  he  had  that  night  seen  the  German 
Chancellor,  who  had  '  just  returned  from  Potsdam  ', 
where  he  had  presumably  seen  the  Kaiser.  The  German 
Chancellor  then  showed  clearly  how  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing, in  making  the  suggestion  to  Sir  Edward  Goschen 
that  if  England  would  remain  neutral,  Germany  would 
agree  to  guarantee  that  she  would  not  take  any  French 
territory.  When  asked  about  the  French  colonies,  no 
assurance  was  given. ^ 

Later  in  the  day  the  German  Chancellor  again  saw 
the  English  Ambassador,  and  expressed  regret 

'  that  events  had  marched  too  rapidly,  and  that  it 
was  therefore  too  late  to  act  upon  your  [Sir  Edward 
Grey's]  suggestion  that  the  Servian  reply  might  form 
the  basis  of  discussion '.^ 

On  the  same  day  the  Ambassador  for  Germany  at 
St.  Petersburg  called  upon  Sazonof  and  expressed  him- 
self in  favor  of  further  explanations  between  Vienna  and 
St.  Petersburg,  to  which  Sazonof  assented.^  On  the  same 
day  Sir  Edward  Grey  asked  the  German  Government 

'  to  suggest  any  form  of  procedure  mider  which  the 
idea  of  mediation  between  Austria  and  Russia,  already 
accepted  by  the  German  Government  in  principle, 
could  be  applied'. 

To  which  the  German  Foreign  Office  replied  that  it 
could  not  act  for  fear  that  if  they  made  to  their  ally 
any  suggestion  that  looked  like  pressure,  it  might  '  cause 
them  [Austria]  to  precipitate  matters  and  present  a  fait 
accompli'.^ 

1  English  '  White  Paper  ',  No.  85. 
''  English  '  White  Paper  ',  No.  75. 
^  Russian  '  Orange  Paper',  No.  49. 

*  See  letter  of  Sir  Edward  Goschen  to  Sir  Edward  Grey,  July  29 
— English  '  White  Paper  ',  No.  70. 
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This  was  the  last  and  worst  of  the  quibbles  put  forth 
to  gain  time  while  Austria  was  making  progress  toward 
Belgrade.  It  assumes  that  Austria  might  not  only  fail 
to  respect  the  wish  in  a  matter  of  common  concern  of 
its  more  powerful  ally,  but  that  it  might  act  in  disregard 
of  Germany's  wish.  This  strains  human  credulity  to 
the  breaking  point.  Did  the  German  Secretary  of 
State  keep  a  straight  face  when  he  uttered  this  sardonic 
pleasantry  ?  It  may  be  the  duty  of  a  diplomat  to  lie  on 
occasion,  but  is  it  ever  necessary  to  utter  such  a  stupid 
falsehood  ?  The  German  Secretary  of  State  sardonically 
added  in  the  same  conversation  that  he  was  not  sure 
that  the  effort  for  peace  had  not  hastened  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  as  though  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Servla  had  not  been  planned  and  expected  from  the  first. 

As  a  final  effort  to  meet  quibbles,  the  British  Ambas- 
sador at  Berlin  then  suggested  that  after  Austria  had 
satisfied  her  military  prestige,  the  moment  might  then 
be  favorable  for  four  disinterested  Powers  to  discuss 
the  situation  and  come  forward  with  suggestions  for 
preventing  graver  complications. 

To  this  proposal  the  German  Secretary  of  State  seem- 
ingly acquiesced,  but,  as  usual,  nothing  whatever  was 
done.^  It  is  true  that  on  July  29  Sir  Edward  Grey  was 
assured  by  the  German  Ambassador  that  the  German 
Foreign  Office  was 

'  endeavoring  to  make  Vienna  explain  in  a  satis- 
factory form  at  St.  Petersburg  the  scope  and  exten- 
sion of  Austrian  proceedings  in  Servia ', 

but  again  the  communications  which  the  German 
Foreign  Office  sent  to  Vienna  on  this  point  have  never 
yet  been  disclosed  to  the  world. '^ 

^  English  '  White  Paper ',  No.  7C. 
«  English  '  White  Paper ',  No.  84. 
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In  this  same  conference  Sir  Edward  Grey 

'  urged  that  the  German  Government  should  suggest 
any  method  by  which  the  influence  of  the  four  Powers 
could  be  used  together  to  prevent  war  between  Austria 
and  Russia.  France  agreed,  Italy  agreed.  The  whole 
idea  of  mediation  or  mediating  influence  was  ready  to 
be  put  into  operation  by  any  method  that  Germany 
could  suggest  if  mine  were  not  acceptable.  In  fact, 
mediation  was  ready  to  come  into  operation  by  any 
method  that  Germany  thought  possible,  if  only  Ger- 
many woiild  "  press  the  button  "  in  the  interests  of 
peace '.1 

The  difficulty  was,  however,  that  Germany  never 
'  pressed  the  button  ',  although  obviously  it  would  have 
been  easy  for  her  to  do  so,  as  the  stronger  and  more  in- 
fluential member  of  the  Double  Alliance. 

On  the  same  day  the  Austrian  Government  left  a 
memorandum  with  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  the  effect  that 
Count  Mensdorff  said  that  the  war  with  Servia  must 
proceed. 

On  the  night  of  July  29  the  British  Ambassador  at 
Berlin  was  informed  that  the  German  Foreign  Office 
'  had  not  had  time  to  send  an  answer  yet '  to  the  proposal 
that  Germany  suggest  the  form  of  mediation,  but  that 
the  question  had  been  referred  to  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government  with  a  request  as  to  '  what  would  satisfy 
them '.2 

On  the  following  day  the  German  Ambassador  in- 
formed Sir  Edward  Grey  that  the  German  Government 
would  endeavor  to  influence  Austria  after  taking  Bel- 
grade, and  Servian  territory  in  the  region  of  the  frontier, 
to  promise  not  to  advance  further,  while  the  Powers 

1  English  '  White  Paper  ',  No.  84. 

2  English  '  White  Paper',  No.  107. 
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endeavored  to  arrange  that  Servia  should  give  satis- 
faction sufficient  to  pacify  Austria,  but  if  Germany  ever 
exercised  any  such  pressure  upon  Vienna,  no  evidence 
of  it  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world.  Certainly,  it  was 
not  very  effective,  and  for  the  reasons  mentioned  it  is 
impossible  to  conclude  that  the  advice  of  Germany,  if 
in  good  faith,  would  not  have  been  followed  by  its 
weaker  ally. 

From  all  that  appears  in  the  record,  Austria  made  no 
reply  to  this  most  conciliatory  suggestion  of  England 
but,  in  the  meantime,  the  irrepressible  Kaiser  made  the 
crisis  more  acute  by  cabling  to  the  Czar  that  the  mobili- 
zation of  Eussia  to  meet  the  mobilization  of  Austria 
was  affecting  his  position  as  mediator,  to  which  the 
Czar  made  a  conciliatory  reply,  stating  that  Russia's 
mobilization  was  only  for  a  defense  against  Austria. 

What  more  could  Russia  do  ?  If  Austria  continued 
to  mobilize,  why  not  Russia  ? 

On  this  day,  July  30,  the  German  Ambassador  had 
two  interviews  at  St.  Petersburg  with  Sazonof,  and  it 
was  then  that  Sazonof  drew  up  the  following  formula 
as  a  basis  for  peace  : 

'  If  Austria,  recognizing  that  her  conflict  with 
Servia  has  assumed  character  of  question  of  European 
interest,  declares  herself  ready  to  eliminate  from  her 
ultimatum  the  points  which  violate  principle  of 
sovereignty  of  Servia,  Russia  engages  to  stop  all 
military  preparations. '  ^ 

At  this  stage  King  George  telegraphed  Prince  Henry 
of  Prussia  that 

'  the  English  Government  was  doing  its  utmost,  sug- 
gesting to  Russia  and  France  to  suspend  further 
military  preparations,  if  Austria  will  consent  to  be 

'  Russian  '  Orange  Paper  ',  No.  GO. 
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satisfied  with  the  occupation  of  Belgrade  and  neigh- 
boring Servian  territory  as  a  hostage  for  satisfactory 
settlement  of  her  demands,  other  countries  meanwhile 
suspending  their  war  preparation  '. 

The  King  adds  a  hope  that  the  Kaiser 

'  will  use  his  great  influence  to  induce  Austria  to  accept 
this  proposal,  thus  proving  that  Germany  and  Eng- 
land are  working  together  to  prevent  what  would  be 
an  international  catastrophe  '.^ 

This  last  proposition,  however,  was  never  accepted 
or  declined,  for  the  impetuous  Kaiser  gave  his  twelve- 
hour  ultimatum  to  Russia  to  demobilize,  and  this  was 
an  arrogant  demand  which  no  self-respecting  Power, 
much  less  so  great  a  one  as  Russia,  could  possibly  accept. 

While  this  demand  w^  in  progress  Sir  Edward  Grey 
was  making  his  last  attempt  to  preserve  peace  by  asking 
Germany  to  sound  Vienna,  as  he  would  sound  St.  Peters- 
burg, whether  it  would  be  possible  for  the  four  disin- 
terested Powers  to  offer  to  Austria  that  they  would 

'  undertake  to  see  that  she  obtained  full  satisfaction 
of  her  demands  on  Servia,  provided  they  did  not 
embarrass  Servian  sovereignty  and  the  integrity  of 
Servian  territory'. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  went  so  far  as  to  tell  the  German 
Ambassador  that  if  this  was  not  satisfactory,  and  if 
Germany  would  make  any  reasonable  proposals  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  Russia  and  France  rejected  it,  that 

'  his  Majesty's  Government  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  consequences  ', 

which  obviously  meant  either  neutrality  or  actual  in- 
tervention in  behalf  of  Germany  and  Austria. 

^  Second  German  '  White  Paper  ', 
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On  the  same  day  the  British  Ambassador  at  Berlin 
besought  the  Grerman  Foreign  Office  to 

'  put  pressure  on  the  authorities  at  Vienna  to  do  some- 
thing in  the  general  interest  to  reassure  Russia  and  to 
show  themselves  disposed  to  continue  discussions  on  a 
friendly  basis'. 

And  Sir  Edward  Goschen  reports  that  the  Glerman 
Foreign  Minister  replied  that  last  night  he  had 

'  begged  Austria  to  reply  to  your  last  proposal,  and 
that  he  had  received  a  reply  to  the  effect  that  the 
Austrian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  would  take  the 
wishes  of  the  Emperor  this  morning  in  the  matter '. 

Again  the  text  of  the  letter  in  which  Germany  '  begged ' 
Austria  to  be  conciliatory  is  not  found  in  the  record. 

The  excuse  of  Germany  that  the  mobilization  of  Russia 
compelled  it  to  mobilize  does  not  justify  the  war. 
Mobilization  does  not  necessarily  mean  aggression,  but 
simply  preparation.  If  Russia  had  the  right  to  mobilize 
because  Austria  mobilized,  Germany  equally  had  the 
right  to  mobilize  when  Russia  mobilized,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  either  of  the  three  nations  could  justify  a  war 
to  compel  the  other  parties  to  demobilize.  Mobilization 
is  only  a  preparation  against  eventualities.  It  is  the 
right  of  a  sovereign  State  and  by  no  code  of  ethics  a 
casus  belli.  The  demand  of  Germany  that  Russia  could 
not  arm  to  defend  itseK,  when  Austria  was  preparing  for 
a  possible  attack  on  Russia,  has  few,  if  any,  parallels  in 
history  for  bullying  effrontery.  It  treated  Russia  as  an 
inferior,  almost  a  vassal.  State. 

This  impetuous  step  of  Germany,  to  compel  its  great 
neighbor  to  desist  from  military  preparations  to  defend 
itself,  came  most  inopportunely,  for  on  August  1  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  for  the  first  time  declared 
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to  the  Russian  Government  its  willingness  to  discuss  the 
terms  of  the  Austrian  ultimatum  to  Servia,  and  it  was 
then  suggested  that  the  form  of  the  ultimatum  and  the 
questions  arising  thereon  should  be  discussed  in  London. 
(Dispatch  from  British  Ambassador  at  Vienna  to  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  dated  Sept.  1,  1914.)  Sir  Edward  Grey 
at  once  advised  the  English  Ambassador  in  Berlin  of  the 
fact,  and  urged  that  it  was  still  possible  to  maintain  peace 

'  if  only  a  little  respite  in  time  can  be  gained  before  any 
great  power  begins  war  ', 

but  the  Kaiser,  having  issued  the  arrogant  ultimatum  to 
Russia  to  demobilize  in  twelve  hours,  had  gone  too  far 
for  retreat,  and  spurred  on  by  the  arrogant  Potsdam 
military  party  he  '  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war  '. 

The  Judgment. 

These  are  the  facts  as  shown  by  the  record,  and  upon 
them,  in  my  judgment,  aii  impartial  court  would  not 
hesitate  to  pass  the  following  judgment  : 

rl — That  Germany  and  Austria  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace  secretly  concerted  together  to  impose  their  will  upo7i 
Europe  and  upon  Servia  in  a  matter  affecting  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe.  Whether  in  so  doing  they  intended 
to  precipitate  a  European  war  to  determine  the  mastery  of 
Europe  is  not  satisfactorily  established,  although  their 
whole  course  of  conduct  suggests  this  as  a  ptossibility . 
They  made  war  almost  inevitable  by  (a)  issuing  an  ulti- 
matum that  was  grossly  unreasonable  arid  dispropor- 
tionate to  any  grievance  that  Austria  had  and  (b)  in 
giving  to  Servia  and  Europe  insufficient  time  to  consider 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  all  interested  nations. 

2 — That  Gennany  had  at  all  times  the  power  to  compel 
Austria  to  preserve  a  reasonable  and  conciliatory  course, 
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but  at  no  time  effectively  exerted  that  influence.  On  the 
contrary,  she  certainly  abetted,  and  possibly  instigated^ 
Austria  in  its  unreasonable  course. 

3 — That  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Russia  at  all 
times  sincerely  worked  for  peace,  and  for  this  purpose  not 
only  overlooked  the  original  misconduct  of  Austria  but 
made  every  reasonable  concession  in  the  hope  of  preserving 
peace. 

4 — That  Austria,  having  mobilized  its  army,  Russia 
was  reasonably  justified  in  mobilizing  its  forces.  Such 
act  of  mobilization  was  the  right  of  any  sovereign  State, 
and  as  long  as  the  Russian  armies  did  not  cross  the  border 
or  take  any  aggressive  action  no  other  nation  had  any  just 
right  to  complain,  each  having  the  same  right  to  make 
similar  preparations. 

5 — That  Germany,  in  abruptly  declaring  war  against 
Russia  for  failure  to  demobilize  when  the  other  Powers 
had  offered  to  make  any  reasonable  concession  and  peace 
parleys  were  still  in  progress,  precipitated  the  war. 

In  Conclusion. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  reached  these  conclusions 
with  reluctance,  as  he  has  a  feeling  of  deep  affection  for 
the  German  people  and  equal  admiration  for  their  ideals 
and  matchless  progress.  Even  more  he  admires  the 
magnificent  courage  with  which  the  German  nation, 
beset  on  every  hand  by  powerful  antagonists,  is  now- 
defending  its  prestige  as  a  nation.  The  whole-hearted 
devotion  of  this  great  nation  to  its  flag  is  worthy  of  the 
best  traditions  of  the  Teutonic  race.  Nevertheless,  this 
cannot  alter  the  ethical  truth,  which  stands  apart  from 
any  considerations  of  nationality  ;  nor  can  it  affect  the 
conclusion  that  the  German  nation  has  been  plunged 
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into  this  abyss  by  its  scheming  statesmen  and  its  self- 
centred  and  highly-neurotic  Kaiser,  who  in  the  twentieth 
century  sincerely  believes  that  he  is  the  proxy  of  Almighty 
God  on  earth,  and  therefore  infallible. 

In  visiting  its  condemnation,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Civilization  should  therefore  distinguish  between  the 
military  caste,  headed  by  the  Kaiser  and  the  Crown 
Prince,  which  precipitated  this  great  calamity,  and  the 
German  people. 

The  very  secrecy  of , the  plot  against  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  the  failure  to  disclose  to  the  German  people 
the  diplomatic  communications  hereinbefore  quoted, 
strongly  suggest  that  this  detestable  war  is  not  merely 
a  crime  against  civilization,  but  also  against  the  deceived 
and  misled  German  people.  They  have  a  vision  and  are 
essentially  progressive  and  peace-loving  in  their  national 
characteristics,  while  the  ideals  of  their  military  caste 
are  those  of  the  dark  ages. 

One  day  the  German  people  will  know  the  full  truth 
and  then  there  will  be  a  dreadful  reckoning  for  those  who 
have  plunged  a  noble  and  peace-loving  nation  into  this 
abj^ss  of  disaster. 

*  The  mills  of  God  grind  slowly, 
But  they  grind  exceeding  small, 

With  patience  He  stands  watching, 
With  exactness  grinds  He  all.' 
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THE  GERMANS  IN  AFRICA 

I. — The  Colonial  Movement  in  Germany 

In  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Kolnische  Zeitung 
on  April  22,  1884,  three  days  before  it  was  announced 
officially  that  Germany's  first  colony  in  Africa  had  been 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
Africa  was  compared  with  a  large  pie  which  the  English 
had,  prepared  for  themselves  at  other  people's  expense. 
'  Let  us  hope  ',  said  the  writer,  '  that  our  blue-jackets 
will  put  a  few  peppercorns  into  it  on  the  Guinea  coast,  so 
that  our  friends  on  the  Thames  may  not  digest  it  too 
rapidly.' 4ilt  is  the  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  to  show 
how  Germany,  after  some  years  of  careful  preparation 
and  in  spite  of  much  opposition,  finally  succeeded  in 
peppering  the  African  pie  by  establishing  four  important 
colonies  upon  the  African  continent. 
^The  growth  of  the  colonial  movement  in  Germany 
coincided  with  the  remarkable  outburst  of  patriotic 
feeling  which  heralded  and  followed  the  wars  in  which 
the  Germanic  States  achieved  their  political  unity.  It 
was  essentially  a  modern  .development  of  the  growing 
national  spirit,  for  although  in  the  seventeenth  century 
a  German  trading  colony  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Great  Elector  of  Brandenburg  had  been  attempted  on 
the  Guinea  coast,  the  experiment  had  been  unsuccessful, 
and  after  a  short  and  chequered  career  the  Brandenburg 
settlements  had  been  abandoned.  Germany  was  not 
then  ready  for  any  form  of  colonization.     The  country 
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was  divided  into  <a  number  of  States  having  little  political 
cohesion,  in  which  the  ruling  classes  were  animated  by 
the  narrow  spirit  of  provincialism  and  were  unwilling 
and  unable  to  unite  for  any  national  object.  The  little 
State  of  Brandenburg,  afterwards  to  develop  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Prussia  and  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  future 
German  Empire,  was  alone  capable  of  pursuing  an  active 
policy.  But  at  the  outset  the  efforts  of  its  sovereign 
were  frustrated  owing  to  the  lack  of  sea-power  and  the 
fact  that  other  and  stronger  countries  had  already 
acquired  large  interests  in  the  then  profitable  Guinea 
trade.  France,  England,  Denmark,  and  Holland  re- 
garded the  intrusion  of  a  new  and  petty  State  upon  their 
African  domain  with  jealous  interest.  The  Dutch  in 
particular,  upon  whom  the  Elector  had  mainly  to  rely  for 
the  supply  of  seamen  and  officials,  proved  irreconcilable, 
and  owing  to  mismanagement  and  peculation  the  settle- 
ments at  Gross-Friedrichsburg,  near  Axim,  and  at  other 
places,  were  abandoned  and  passed  into  the  limbo  of 
almost  forgotten  adventures,  only  to  be  fetched  there- 
from to  serve  the  needs  of  patriotic  exponents  of  the 
colonial  theory. 

For  one  and  a  half  centuries  there  was  no  German 
settlement  upon  the  African  coasts.  Britain,  the  great 
colonizing  nation,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Germany  was 
rapidly  becoming  the  foremost  military  Power  in  Europe 
whilst  her  commerce  was  extending  to  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  refused  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times  and  paid 
no  attention  to  the  growth  of  a  movement  which  was 
ultimately  destined  to  lead  to  such  tremendous  results. 
Even  when  the  colonial  party  in  Germany  had  secured 
a  strong  and  influential  following  and  Bismarck  had 
practically  made  up  his  mind  to  enter  upon  the  colonial 
scramble,    the    British    Ambassador    in    Berlin,    Odo 
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Russell,  afterwards  Lord  Ampthill,  wrote  that  '  the 
German  Government  feel  more  the  want  of  soldiers  than 
of  colonies '  (Sept.  18,  1880),  believing  that  when  Bis- 
marck had  stated  that  '  this  colonial  business  would  be 
for  us  in  Germany  like  the  wearing  of  sables  in  the  noble 
families  of  Poland  by  men  who  have  no  shirts  to  their 
backs  ',  he  meant  exactly  what  he  had  said.  When 
Bismarck  was  convinced  that  the  time  for  action  had 
arrived  he  was  as  eager  for  expansion  as  the  most  ad- 
vanced exponents  of  colonialism. 

Four  main  causes  drove  Germany  to  seek  for  overseas 
territorial  expansion  :  (a)  the  steady  and  increasing 
economic  pressure  at  home  which  compelled  Germans  to 
search  for  new  markets  for  their  surplus  manufactures 
and  for  new  sources  of  supply  of  the  tropical  products 
needed  for  their  growing  industries  ;  (6)  the  need  to 
establish  colonies  which  might  absorb  the  large  number 
of  Germans  who  annually  left  the  Fatherland  to  find 
economic  salvation  in  new  countries,  and  who  by  settling 
in  the  United  States  or  South  America  were  lost  to  the 
nation  ;  ^  (c)  the  belief  of  patriotic  Germans  that  their 
country,  by  becoming  a  maritime  Power,  might  share  in 
the  benefits  to  be  acquired  from  sea-power  and  might  in 
her  turn  dominate  the  ocean  ;  (d)  the  attention  that  was 
then  being  focused  upon  Africa  owing  to  the  discoveries 
of  Livingstone,  Stanley,  and  other  explorers,  English, 
French,  German,  and  ItaUan.  In  Germany  the  movement 
was  cleverly  engineered  by  a  number  of  brilliant  thinkers 

^  '  A  German  who  can  put  off  his  Fatherland,  like  an  old  coat,  is  no 
longer  a  German  for  me,'  said  Bismarck.  The  Chancellor  was  quite 
right.  Most  of  the  emigrating  Germans,  of  whom  over  three  and  a 
half  millions  left  Germany  during  the  nineteenth  century,  became 
Americans  first  and  foremost,  and  only  retained  a  sentimental  interest 
in  their  Fatherland. 
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and  writers.  The  creation  of  colonies  was  considered 
by  the  leaders  of  the  movement  as  indispensable  if  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation  were  finally  to  be  achieved  and 
its  dignity  and  prestige  to  be  upheld. 

Friedrich  List,  a  disciple  of  Adam  Smith,  was  one  of 
the  earliest  exponents  of  the  movement.  He  taught 
that  a  nation  is  united  by  material  interests  rather  than 
through  any  feeling  of  unity  arising  from  a  common 
origin  or  a  common  language  ;  and  he  formulated  an 
economic  programme  which  included  the  creation  of 
a  customs  union  for  Germany,  the  establishment  of  a  net- 
work of  railways  and  the  building  of  a  mercantile  marine, 
the  appointment  of  consular  representatives  common  to 
the  whole  of  Germany,  and  the  acquisition  of  colonies 
and  the  concentration  therein  of  the  surplus  German 
population.  Nearly  all  his  ideals  found  realization  save 
the  last.  The  ideas  of  List  were  further  elaborated  by 
Ernst  Friedel  in  1867,  who  in  a  work  advocating  the 
establishment  of  '  Prussian-German  colonies  '  in  the  Far 
East  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  stated  that  '  maritime  com- 
merce, ships  of  war,  colonies,  are  tln-ee  complementary 
terms.  The  value  of  each  is  diminished  if  one  of  the 
three  be  wanting  ',  and  suggested  that  the  rich  island  of 
Formosa,  since  acquired  by  Japan,  should  be  taken  in 
order  that  Germany  might  rival  the  commercial  enter- 
prise displayed  by  Great  Britain  at  Hong  Kong.  The 
ideas  put  forward  by  List  and  Friedel  represented  the 
views  of  a  considerable  section  of  the  thinking  populace 
which  was  soon  to  acquire  great  influence  throughout 
the  country.  In  particular  they  met  with  the  approval 
of  Heinrich  von  Treitschke,  the  great  apostle  of  force, 
whose  ideas  were  subsequently  to  be  taught  in  every 
university  and  school  in  the  country.  Treitschke,  whose 
doctrines  prepared  the  way  for  the  brutal  frankness  of 
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writers  like  Bernhardi,  Biilow,  and  von  der  Goltz,  took 
a  wide  view  of  German  destinies  and  stood  for  the  Pan- 
Germanic  doctrine  in  its  widest  extent.  '  Whatever  one 
may  think  of  British  liberty,'  he  wrote,  '  her  power  is 
clearly  an  anachronism.  . . .  England  is  to-day  the  shame- 
less representative  of  barbarism  in  international  law.' 
Like  others  who  have  written  of  our  national  perfidy, 
Treitschke  believed  that  Germany  ought  to  take  advan- 
tage of  British  weakness.  '  In  the  south  of  Africa,'  he 
wrote,  '  if  our  Empire  has  the  courage  to  follow  an  inde- 
pendent colonial  policy  mth  determination,  a  collision 
of  our  interests  with  those  of  England  is  unavoidable.' 
Treitschke  was  by  far  the  most  serious  advocate  of 
German  colonial  expansion  because  he  was  the  most 
dangerous.  The  doctrines  he  taught  were  not  imknown 
to  other  writers,  who  believed  that  Germany  was  justified 
in  appropriating  whatever  other  nations  were  unable  to 
hold.  But  most  of  the  Grerman  writers  believed  that 
Germany  should  acquire  her  colonies  in  a  legitimate  way. 
Dr.  Fabri,  for  example,  who  exercised  so  great  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  movement  that  when  he  died  in  1891  he 
was  referred  to  in  the  German  press  as  the  Father  of 
German  colonization,  uttered  a  sane  and  vigorous  plea 
for  the  entry  of  Germany  upon  the  colonial  sphere  in  his 
now  celebrated  pamphlet  published  in  1879.^  Whilst  re- 
capitulating the  favourite  arguments  of  the  colonial  party, 
he  deplored  the  error  committed  by  Bismarck  in  following 
a  continental  to  the  exclusion  of  an  overseas  policy,  and 
stated  that  Germany  lacked  an  important  element  in 
her  greatness,  because  colonies  were  necessary  for  the 
economic  development  of  the  Empire  and  the  growth  of 
her  commerce. 

^  Beda/rf  DeiUschland  der  Kclonien  i   Gotha,  1879. 
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In  the  period  from  1870  to  1884  many  other  writers 
insisted  upon  the  necessity  for  colonies.  A  wave  of 
enthusiasm  was  sweeping  over  Germany.  Merchants 
and  political  thinkers,  economists  and  theological  pro- 
fessors, missionaries  and  travellers,  in  fact  all  sections  of 
the  population  who  cared  to  think  of  the  future,  with 
the  exception  of  the  purely  official  classes  who  were 
fearful  to  foster  a  movement  the  fruition  of  which  might 
lead  to  international  complications,  gave  it  their  support. 
Emigration  societies  engaged  in  the  work  of  forwarding 
Germany's  surplus  population  to  America — a  migration 
which  reached  its  maximum  in  1882,  when  over  250,000 
Germans  left  the  Fatherland,  and  which  has  since  become 
almost  a  negligible  quantity — ^turned  their  attention  to 
the  possibility  of  finding  regions  where  Germans  might 
settle  under  their  own  flag.  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
and  particularly  those  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  took  up 
the  movement  ;  the  former  forwarding  a  lengthy  report 
to  the  German  Foreign  Office  in  1883,  in  which  special 
attention  was  directed  to  the  continual  growth  of  German 
interests  in  Africa  and  to  the  number  of  German  trading 
firms  which  had  established  relations  with  the  natives. 
Societies  were  formed  specially  to  direct  and  foster  the 
movement,  such  as  the  Deutsche  Kolonialgesellschaft, 
founded  in  1881  under  the  Presidency  of  Prince  von 
Hohenlohe-Langenburg,  which  organized  meetings  that 
were  addressed  by  the  foremost  travellers  and  merchants. 
All  this  activity,  carefully  directed  and  fostered,  not 
positively  discouraged  by  the  Chancellor  and  at  a  later 
period  secretly  and  afterwards  openly  supported  by  him, 
and  representing  a  perfectly  legitimate  and  natural  desire 
to  achieve  a  triumph  where  other  nations  had  succeeded, 
led  naturally  and  inevitably  to  the  events  of  1884  which 
plimged  Germany  into  the  stormy  waters  of  colonialism. 
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II. — German  Exploration  and  the  Germans 
IN  South  Africa 

Grermans  have  never  taken  an  active  part  in  maritime 
exploration.  Whilst  Spanish  and  Portuguese  navigators 
were  crossing  the  Atlantic  or  exploring  the  coasts  of 
Africa  ;  and  British,  French,  and  Dutch  explorers  were 
traversing  the  unknown  seas,  founding  new  settlements 
in  America,  the  East,  and  Australasia  ;  Germans  re- 
mained in  the  Fatherland,  unable  to  organize  maritime 
expeditions  because  they  lacked  the  mercantile  marine 
necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  overseas  adventures 
and  possessed  few  seaports  from  whence  to  fit  out  ex- 
peditions. The  activities  of  the  Hanseatic  League  had 
been  mainly  confined  to  commercial  enterprises  of  a 
lucrative  rather  than  of  an  experimental  nature,  and  by 
the  time  the  maritime  nations  of  Western  Europe  had 
firmly  established  themselves  in  the  New  World,  on  the 
coasts  of  Africa,  or  in  India,  the  Hansa  had  practically 
ceased  its  commercial  activities  owing  to  the  disastrous 
series  of  European  wars  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  which  had  brought  about  the  downfall 
of  the  mediaeval  German  commercial  system.  Thus 
there  has  been  no  Grerman  Columbus,  Cabot,  or  Magellan 
in  the  Atlantic  and  no  German  Vancouver,  Cook,  or 
Bougainville  in  the  Pacific. 

But  in  Africa,  Germans  seized  and  utilized  the  oppor- 
tunity that  occurred  during  the  nineteenth  century  to 
organize  exploring  expeditions,  and  their  explorers  and 
travellers  performed  a  notable  service  in  opening  many 
portions  of  the  Dark  Continent  to  European  enterprise. 
In  the  work  of  scientific  exploration  they  were  perhaps 
unequalled,  and  German  agents  travelling  in  every  part 
of  the  Continent  laid  the  foundations  of  the  German 
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colonial  empire,  whilst  British  and  French  explorers  were 
engaged  upon  a  similar  work.  Germans  realized  with 
pride  that  their  countrymen  had  been  instrumental  in 
solving  many  geographical  problems,  and  that  their 
explorers  were  active  agents  in  the  establishment  of 
German  influence  in  countries  that  were  as  yet  unoccupied 
by  any  European  Power  and  where  there  was  ample 
opportunity  for  the  foundation  of  German  plantation- 
colonies. 

So  long  ago  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
individual  Germans,  generally  in  the  employment  of 
other  countries,  had  been  fired  with  the  desire  to  acquire 
fame  in  the  Dark  Continent.  In  South  Africa  the 
talented  but  mendacious  Peter  Kolbe,  a  German  pastor 
in  the  service  of  the  Dutch,  had  won  renown  through  his 
excellent  account  of  the  Hottentots,  whilst  at  a  later 
period  Heinrich  Lichtenstein,  Professor  of  Natural 
History  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  travelled  in  the  Sub- 
continent where  he  wrote  one  of  the  best  and  most 
scholarly  works  on  the  country.  But  neither  of  these 
writers  was  in  any  sense  an  explorer,  and  it  was  not  luitil 
the  nineteenth  century  was  well  advanced  that  Germans 
began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  penetration  of  Africa. 
The  first  German  to  win  imperishable  renown  in  Africa 
was  Friedrich  Hornemann,  who  entered  the  service  of 
the  African  Association  in  1796  and  made  a  remarkable 
journey  from  Tripoli  to  the  Niger,  dying  in  the  country 
of  Nupe  which  had  not  hitherto  been  visited  by  Europeans. 
He  was  followed  by  Heinrich  Barth,  a  citizen  of  Hamburg, 
whose  great  expedition  in  North  Africa  marched  under 
British  auspices.  Starting  from  TripoU,  Barth  crossed 
the  Sahara  by  a  new  route,  reached  Lake  Chad,  visited 
the  mysterious  city  of  Timbuctoo,  and  helped  to  fill  up 
gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  the  central  Niger  regions. 
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Following  in  his  tracks,  Vogel  arrived  in  1856  in  the 
Sudan  State  of  Wadai,  whilst  Carl  Moritz  von  Beurmann 
also  reached  Wadai  a  few  years  later.  Other  Germans 
performed  notable  work  in  Northern  Africa,  especially 
Alexander  Ziegler  and  Georg  Schweinfurth,  a  German 
bom  in  Russia,  who  revealed  to  the  world  the  extensive 
Bahr-el-Ghazal  and  other  upper  waters  of  the  Nile. 

But  it  was  in  Eastern  Africa  that  the  Germans  made 
their  most  profitable  discoveries.  In  1860  Baron  Karl 
von  der  Decken  made  a  remarkable  survey  of  Mount  Kili- 
manjaro, which  had  been  seen  twelve  years  previously 
by  the  missionaries  Krapf  and  Rebmann,  and  con- 
tinued his  exploration  of  the  coastal  regions  between 
Cape  Delgado  and  the  River  Jub.  Von  der  Decken 
was  one  of  the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a  German 
colony  in  East  Africa.  '  I  am  persuaded ',  he  wrote, 
'  that  in  a  short  time  a  colony  established  here  would 
be  most  successful,  and  after  two  or  three  years  would 
be  self-supporting.  ...  It  would  become  of  great  impor- 
tance after  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  we  Germans  allow  such  opportunities  of 
acquiring  colonies  to  slip,  especially  at  a  time  when  it 
would  be  of  importance  to  the  navy.'  But  although 
von  der  Decken  had  stated  that  he  would  not  hesitate 
to  buy  Mombasa  from  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  it  was 
left  for  others  to  carry  out  the  enterprise  he  had  sug- 
gested, and  the  final  establishment  of  German  East 
Africa  was  due  to  the  unceasing  labour  of  Dr.  Karl 
Peters,  Count  Joachim  Pfeil,  and  the  gallant  Hermann 
von  Wissmann. 

In  South  Africa  also,  German  explorers  were  ex- 
tremely active.  In  1869  Eduard  Mohr  undertook  his 
journey  to  the  Victoria  Falls,  and  at  the  same  time 
Karl  Mauch  travelled  in  the  Zambesi  regions,  visited 
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the  Mashonaland  goldfields,  and  discovered  the  Zim- 
babwe ruins,  those  wonderful  architectural  remains  of 
a  long-past  civilization.  Mauch  was  one  of  the  most 
active  exponents  of  German  enterprise  in  South  Africa. 
'  Would  to  God ',  he  said  on  his  return  from  the  Trans- 
vaal, '  that  this  fine  country  might  soon  become  a 
German  colony.'  Two  names,  however,  stand  pro- 
minently as  evidence  of  German  activity  in  Africa — 
those  of  Gerhard  Rohlfs  and  Gustav  Nachtigal.  Both 
were  active  in  all  parts  of  the  Continent.  The  former 
first  attracted  attention  by  his  daring  and  perilous 
journey  from  Morocco  to  Tripoli  by  Tafilet,  Tuat,  and 
Ghadames,  and  at  a  later  period,  as  will  be  seen,  was 
active  in  the  Kameruns  and  Western  Africa  generally. 
Like  von  der  Decken  and  Mauch,  Rohlfs  dreamed  of 
the  time  when  Germany  would  be  ready  to  take  her 
place  in  the  African  sun.  '  Is  it  not  deplorable ',  he 
asked  in  a  lecture  delivered  after  his  return  from  the 
Kameruns,  '  that  we  are  obliged  to  assist,  inactive  and 
without  the  power  to  intervene,  in  the  extension  of 
England  in  Central  Africa  ?  ' — a  sentiment  which  accu- 
rately represented  the  feelings  of  the  then  powerful 
colonial  party  in  Germany.  Nachtigal,  who  had  been 
sent  in  1870  with  presents  from  the  King  of  Prussia  to 
the  Sultan  of  Bornu,  continued  his  explorations  in  the 
Sudan  and  connected  his  discoveries  with  those  of  the 
explorers  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

The  activities  of  these  and  of  other  German  explorers 
who  in  the  sixties  and  seventies  of  the  last  century  were 
traversing  the  xuiknown  wilds  of  Africa  found  full  and 
ready  recognition  in  the  Fatherland,  and  the  movement 
for  geographical  exploration  received  a  national  im- 
petus in  Germany  and  formed  an  important  factor  in 
solidifying  public  opinion  in  favour  of  the  cherished 
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schemes  of  the  colonial  party.  Quite  apart  from  the 
political  motives  which  animated  many  of  its  supporters, 
it  was  associated  with  economic  interests  ;  and  German 
citizens,  with  a  keen  eye  to  the  commercial  possibilities 
of  Africa,  recognized  exploration  as  one  of  the  methods 
of  fostering  the  economic  interests  of  their  country. 
Under  the  influence  of  von  der  Decken,  Otto  Kersten 
in  1868  founded  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
societies  for  the  promotion  of  German  interests  abroad 
— the  Gentralverein  filr  Handelsgeographie  und  For- 
derung  deutscher  Inter essen  im  Auslande,  the  main 
objects  of  which  were  the  study  of  those  countries  in 
which  organized  German  settlements  already  existed, 
the  promotion  of  emigration  to  districts  where  the 
conditions  were  favourable  to  German  settlement,  and 
the  establishment  of  trade  and  navigation  and  the 
acquisition  of  colonies. 

But  in  1876,  through  the  initiative  of  Leopold,  King 
of  the  Belgians,  the  movement  received  its  greatest 
impetus.  Posing  as  the  friend  of  the  oppressed,  the 
Belgian  King  summoned  an  international  conference 
at  Brussels  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  problems 
connected  with  the  future  of  Africa.  After  lengthy 
discussions,  in  which  Nachtigal,  Rohlfs,  and  Schwein- 
furth  took  part,  a  scheme  was  drawn  up  for  concerted 
and  co-ordinated  action  with  respect  to  the  exploration 
of  the  immense  districts  covered  by  the  term  Central 
Africa  ;  and  the  immediate  outcome  was  the  foundation 
of  the  International  Congo  Association,  which  after- 
wards developed  into  the  Congo  Free  State  and  de- 
generated into  one  of  the  most  awful  instruments  for 
the  degradation  of  mankind  and  destruction  of  personal 
liberty  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

It  would  have  been  thought  that,  with  the  opening 
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of  Africa,  opportunities  would  have  been  presented  for 
cordial  co-operation  between  the  chief  European  Powers 
in  the  great  work  of  civilizing  the  Continent.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  Germans,  instead  of  pursuing 
an  open  and  straightforward  policy,  descended  to 
methods  of  intrigue  unworthy  of  a  great  nation,  whilst 
Great  Britain,  and  more  particularly  the  mercantile 
community,  were  unwilling  to  welcome  the  presence 
of  an  intruder  in  regions  where  British  interests  were 
already  well  established.  The  result  was  an  unfor- 
tunate and  undignified  scramble  for  territory,  marked 
with  considerable  ill-feeling  on  both  sides,  which  led 
to  a  series  of  misunderstandings  and  incidents  that 
might  have  been  avoided  if  the  initial  steps  had  been 
less  open  to  misconstruction.  In  the  founding  of 
colonies  there  must  inevitably  be  clashing  of  interests, 
especially  when  other  nations  have  acquired  or  are 
seeking  to  acquire  territories  in  the  neighbourhood. 
True  statesmanship  consists  in  the  reconcihation  of 
these  divergent  interests  and  in  the  conciliation  of  con- 
flicting claims  and  apparently  irreconcilable  desires. 
At  the  period  in  question,  there  was  scarcely  any  part 
of  the  African  littoral  in  which  the  substantial  interests 
of  one  or  other  of  the  Great  Powers  were  not  involved, 
whilst  those  of  Great  Britain,  who  had  been  first  in 
the  field,  were  paramount  in  most  of  the  coastal  dis- 
tricts that  were  worth  appropriating.  Although  there 
were  then  many  portions  of  the  coast  that  had  not  been 
officially  annexed,  it  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty 
for  any  Power  to  acquire  fresh  territory  without  paying 
the  most  careful  attention  to  the  national  suscepti- 
bifities  of  some  other  country.  Portugal,  resting  upon 
her  historic  past,  sprawled  lazily  along  the  African 
coasts,  claiming  to  exercise  control  over  the  most  valu- 
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able  portions  of  South  Central  Africa.  From  the  north 
of  the  Congo  River  to  the  southernmost  limit  of  Angola 
on  the  western  Uttoral,  and  from  the  River  Rovuma 
to  Delagoa  Bay  on  the  east  coast,  she  claimed  sove- 
reignty on  the  strength  of  past  discoveries  and  present 
occupations,  and  attempted  to  secure  the  vast  interior 
districts  separating  the  two  coasts.  The  basins  of  two 
of  the  largest  waterways — ^the  Congo  and  Zambesi — 
were  within  the  regions  claimed  by  Portugal.  To  the 
north  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  held  a  precarious  and  often 
disputed  tenure  of  land  stretching  from  the  limits  of 
Portuguese  territory  to  the  coasts  of  SomaUland,  and 
claimed  that  his  territories,  which  were  in  reality  only 
effectively  controlled  at  the  ports  on  the  eastern  coasts, 
reached  inland  as  far  as  Lake  Tanganyika.  On  the 
western  coasts  British,  French,  and  German  traders 
were  struggling  to  oust  each  other  from  points  of  vantage, 
whilst  the  basin  of  the  Niger  and  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Nile  had  fallen  under  the  influence  of  both  France 
and  Britain. 

Prior  to  the  acquisition  of  Grerman  South-West 
Africa,  Germans,  acting  with  or  without  the  secret 
support  of  the  German  Government,  were  intriguing 
to  obtain  territory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  British 
colonies  in  South  Africa.  Ernst  von  Weber,  writing 
in  1879,  had  called  attention  to  the  opportunities  which 
existed  for  obtaining  a  footing  on  the  Sub -Continent, 
owing  to  the  supposed  affinity  of  the  Boers  to  the  German 
population  of  the  Fatherland.  He  uttered  in  writing 
the  opinion  held  by  a  not  inconsiderable  section  of 
German  residents  in  South  Africa,  and  from  the  prac- 
tical standpoint  elaborated  the  theories  which  were 
held  by  Treitschke.  Ignoring  the  possibility  of  German 
intervention  in  Damaraland,  he  concentrated  his  atten- 
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tion  upon  the  opportunity  which  existed  for  acquiring 
a  German  settlement  on  the  south-east  coast  of  South 
Africa  and  of  obtaining  from  Portugal  the  invaluable 
harbour  at  Delagoa  Bay — ^the  maritime  key  to  the 
Transvaal.  It  has  always  been  a  favourite  theory  with 
the  Germans — a  theory  which  has  lately  been  put  into 
active  practice — ^that  th6  Boer  population,  smarting 
under  the  injustice  of  British  rule,  would  be  prepared 
to  welcome  German  intervention  and  to  foster,  ap- 
parently blinded  to  the  real  objects  of  the  movement, 
the  establishment  of  a  powerful  German  colony  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood.  To  put  the  matter  frankly, 
von  Weber  and  his  associates  advocated  the  flooding 
of  South  Africa,  and  especiall}^  the  Transvaal,  with 
German  immigrants,  so  that  eventually  the  country 
might  become  a  German  province  and,  when  fully  ripe, 
fall  into  the  German  net. 

In  an  article  in  the  Geographische  Nachrichten,  von 
Weber  stated  that '  a  new  empire,  possibly  more  valuable 
and  more  brilliant  than  even  the  Indian  Empire,  awaits, 
in  the  newly  discovered  Central  Africa,  that  Power 
which  shall  possess  sufficient  courage,  strength,  and 
intelUgence  to  acquire  it '  ;  and  he  continued  that,  '  in 
South-East  Africa  we  Germans  have  a  peculiar  interest, 
for  here  dwell  a  splendid  race  of  people  nearly  allied  to 
us  by  speech  and'  habits  .  .  .  pious  folk,  with  their  ener- 
getic, strongly  marked,  and  expressive  heads,  they 
recall  the  portraits  of  Rubens,  Teniers,  Ostade,  and 
Vaneyck  .  .  .  and  one  may  speak  of  a  nation  of  Afri- 
canders or  Low-German  Africans  which  forms  one 
sympathetic  race  from  Table  Mountain  to  the  Limpopo. 
What  could  not  such  a  country ',  he  exclaimed, '  become 
if  in  the  course  of  time  it  were  filled  with  German  immi- 
grants ?     The  constant  mass  immigration  of  Germans 
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would  gradually  bring  about  a  decided  numerical  pre- 
ponderance of  Grermans,  and  of  itself  would  by  degrees 
affect  the  Grermanization  of  the  country  in  a  peaceful 
manner.' 

At  the  time  of  the  first  British  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal,  Kruger,  afterwards  President  of  the  South 
African  Republic,  and  Dr.  Jorissen,  had  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Berlin  with  the  object  of  obtaining  German 
intervention ;  and  at  a  later  period,  after  the  Boer  War 
of  1881,  another  deputation,  consisting  of  Kruger  and 
Dr.  Du  Toit,  again  visited  Berlin  (1884),  where  they 
were  most  cordially  received  by  Bismarck  and  the 
Emperor.  At  the  time  of  the  Jameson  Raid  similar 
efforts  were  made  to  secure  German  support.  But 
these  intrigues,  as  is  well  known,  were  fruitless.  In 
South  Africa  itself,  however,  three  determined  efforts 
were  made  to  establish  a  footing — at  Delagoa  Bay, 
St.  Lucia  Bay,  and  Pondoland.  At  St.  Lucia  Bay, 
a  shallow  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Zululand,  Herr 
Liideritz,  who  successfully  established  himself  at  Angra 
Pequena  on  the  opposite  coast,  endeavoured  to  found 
a  trading  settlement.  Through  his  agent,  Herr  Einwald, 
he  obtained  from  Dinuzulu  a  grant  of  a  considerable 
tract  of  territory  ;  but  the  British  Government,  fore- 
warned, hoisted  the  British  flag  before  Liideritz  could 
bring  his  intrigues  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Sir  Donald 
Currie,  speaking  before  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  on 
April  10,  1888,  stated  that  '  the  German  Government 
would  have  secured  St.  Lucia  Bay  and  the  coast-line 
between  Natal  and  the  possessions  of  Portugal,  had 
not  the  British  Government  telegraphed  instructions 
to  dispatch  a  gunboat  from  Capetown  with  orders  to 
hoist  the  British  flag  at  St.  Lucia  Bay.  It  would  be 
easy  for  me  to  give  particulars',  he  continued,  '  of  the 
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pressure  which  had  to  be  put  on  the  late  Government 
to  secure  this  result.' 

In  Pondoland  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  Dresden 
merchant  to  establish  one  of  the  trading  settlements 
favoured  by  Bismarck ;  but  here  again  the  British 
Government  fortunately  successfully  intervened.  '  You 
can  easily  imagine ',  said  Sir  Donald  Currie, '  what  issues 
would  be  raised  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  authority 
in  Pondoland,  separating  as  it  would  the  Cape  from 
Natal.' 

These  attempts  and  the  long  series  of  German  in- 
trigues in  South  Africa  were  indicative  of  the  deter- 
mination of  Germans  to  acquire  territory  in  a  country 
which  they  believed  would  shortly  pass  from  British 
control.  They  led  to  an  embittered  feeling  between 
British  and  Germans  in  South  Africa,  and  indirectly 
contributed  to  the  unfortunate  relations  which  were 
the  outcome  of  the  successful  attempts  of  Germany 
to  foiuid  colonies  in  other  parts  of  the  Continent. 

III. — How  Germany  obtained  her 
African  Colonies 

'  If  Germany  is  to  become  a  colonizing  Power,'  said 
Gladstone  in  the  House  of  Commons,  '  all  I  say  is,  God 
speed  her.  She  becomes  our  ally  and  partner  in  the 
execution  of  the  great  purposes  of  Providence  for  the 
advantage  of  mankind.'  This  pious  aspiration  typified 
the  conciliatory  attitude  adopted  by  the  Gladstone - 
Granville-Derby  administration  after — ^but  not  before — 
Germany  had  definitely  committed  herself  to  a  policy 
of  colonial  expansion  in  Africa.  Yet  it  was  apparently 
wrung  miwillingly  from  the  British  premier ;  for 
Granville  during  the  time  he  had  acted  as  Foreign 
Secretary  had  done  nothing  to  f aciHtate  German  plans  for 
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acquiring  territory  in  Africa,  unless  liis  policy  of  vacilla- 
tion and  his  unwillingness  to  depart  from  the  dilatory 
methods  of  the  Foreign  Office  or  to  decide  upon  a  forward 
move  in  South  Africa  may  be  considered  as  a  calculated 
aid  to  the  Grerman  colonial  movement.  In  South  Africa, 
where  Grermany  obtained  her  first  colony,  the  British 
Government  only  advanced  the  frontiers  of  British  terri- 
tory when  strong  and  continuous  pressure  was  exerted 
upon  them.  Residents  well  acquainted  with  the  needs 
of  the  country  were  fully  persuaded  that,  if  British 
interests  were  to  be  maintained,  a  strong  and  vigorous 
pohcy  of  expansion  was  necessary. 

But  the  British  Government  were  unwilling  to  sanction 
an  advance,  beheving  that  no  other  Power  was  hkely  to 
seek  territory  in  the  neighbourhood  and  fearing  that  any 
forward  movement  would  lead  to  fresh  troubles  with  the 
Boers  and  might  bring  about  a  further  series  of  native 
wars.  They  had  already  been  called  upon  to  expend 
large  sums  of  money  in  the  suppression  of  the  Kafir  War 
of  1877,  the  Basuto  War  of  1879,  and  the  contemporary 
war  in  Zululand.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  indeed  written 
in  1878  to  Lord  Carnarvon,  then  Colonial  Secretary, 
that  '  you  must  be  master,  as  representative  of  the 
sole  sovereign  Power,  up  to  the  Portuguese  frontier,  on 
both  the  east  and  west  coasts.  There  is  no  escaping  from 
the  responsibility  which  has  been  already  incurred  ever 
since  the  English  flag  was  planted  on  the  castle  here.  All 
our  difficulties  have  arisen,  and  still  arise,  from  attempt- 
ing to  evade  or  shift  this  responsibility.'  But  his  warn- 
ings were  unheeded  and  no  attention  was  paid  to  his 
representations  as  to  German  designs  upon  Damaraland 
and  Namaqualand.  The  Imperial  Government  wished  to 
place  the  responsibility  upon  the  Cape  Ministry,  who  were 
unwilling  to  imdertake  the  expense  of  administering  the 
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territory  which  was  subsequently  to  pass  into  other 
hands. 

The  attitude  of  Lord  Granville  gave  Bismarck  the 
opportunity  he  sought.  For  some  years  German  mis- 
sionaries and  traders  had  been  operating  in  Damaraland ; 
and  although  they,  in  common  with  the  natives,  had  at 
first  petitioned  for  an  extension  of  British  authority  over 
the  country,  they  subsequently  and  naturally  turned  to 
Berlin,  where  it  was  felt  that  their  representations  would 
be  more  S3rmpathetically  received.  All  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  done  to  meet  their  wishes  had  been  to  sanction 
the  sending  of  Mr.  Coates  Palgrave  as  Special  Com- 
missioner to  the  tribes  north  of  the  Orange  River.  He  on 
his  return  to  Cape  Town  reported  in  favour  of  an  im- 
mediate annexation.  In  the  meantime,  whilst  the  Cape 
Government  hesitated  and  whilst  the  Foreign  Office 
definitely  stated  in  reply  to  the  German  Government 
that  British  responsibility  in  Damaraland  and  Namaqua- 
land  was  strictly  limited  to  Walfish  Bay,  the  weapon  was 
beingforged  at  Berlin  with  which  the  South  African  oyster 
was  to  be  forced  open.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Herr 
Liideritz,  before  establishing  his  trading  settlement  at 
Angra  Pequena,  now  known  as  Liideritz  Bay,  had  care- 
fully sounded  the  German  authorities  ;  whilst  it  is  quite 
certain  that  he  had  the  enthusiastic  support  of  a  large 
section  of  the  German  colonial  party. 

It  is  not  possible  to  describe  here  the  negotiations 
which  led  to  the  hoisting  of  the  German  flag  in  Damara- 
land.^ It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  they  were  unduly 
prolonged  and  reflected  little  credit  upon  the  diplomatic 
ability  of  the  British  Foreign  Office.  They  at  once 
revealed  to  the  world  the  ability  with  which  Bismarck 

^  A  full  account  is  contained  in  my  article  '  The  First  German 
Colony ',  in  the  Nineteenth  Centuri/  for  November,  1914. 
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had  turned  to  German  advantage  a  situation  which,  but 
for  British  procrastination,  might  have  ended  very 
differently.  They  also  demonstrated  the  strength  and 
intensity  of  the  German  colonial  movement,  and  showed 
that  Germany  had  at  length  determined  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  opening  of  Africa  to  Eiu-opean  civili- 
zation. The  official  announcement  that  Germany  had 
definitely  entered  upon  the  colonial  scramble  was  made 
at  Cape  Town  on  April  25,  1884.  Two  months  later 
Prince  Bismarck  defined  his  policy  in  connexion  with  the 
founding  of  colonies.  Acting  on  the  principle  that  '  the 
flag  follows  the  merchant ',  he  stated  that,  whilst  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  found  provinces,  he  would  extend 
the  protection  of  the  Empire  to  German  trading  estab- 
lishments in  territories  not  already  in  the  occupation  of 
any  European  Power.  '  The  whole  question  of  German 
colonization ',  he  said,  '  has  necessitated  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  subject.  He  was  entirely  opposed 
to  the  creation  of  colonies  on  what  he  considered  the 
bad  system  of  acquiring  a  piece  of  ground,  appointing 
officials  and  a  garrison,  and  then  seeking  to  entice  persons 
to  come  and  live  there.'  His  policy  was  to  foimd  '  mer- 
cantile settlements  which  would  be  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Empire  '.  Moreover,  he  complained  that 
he  had  not  been  treated  fairly  by  Britain,  a  feeling  which 
'  was  strengthened  by  the  explanations  which  several 
English  statesmen  have  given,  with  the  purport  that 
England  has  a  legitimate  right  to  prevent  settlements 
by  other  nations  in  the  vicinity  of  English  possessions 
and  that  England  establishes  a  sort  of  Monroe  Doctrine 
for  Africa  against  the  vicinage  of  other  nations  '.^ 

The  foundation  of  German  South- West  Africa  was  the 

1  German  White  Book,  June  10,  1884. 
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signal  for  an  immediate  scramble  for  territory.  Even 
before  the  official  announcement  had  been  made,  Dr. 
Nachtigal,  charged  with  a  special  mission,  owing  to  '  the 
evident  need  felt  that  the  interests  of  German  commerce 
should  not  be  left  to  the  protection  of  trading  consuls  ',^ 
left  Kiel  in  the  gunboat  Mowe,  accompanied  by  the 
African  traveller  Dr.  Buchner,  in  order  to  hoist  the 
German  flag  in  West  Africa.  He  arrived  at  the  settle- 
ment of  Little  Popo,  and  after  making  arrangements  with 
the  paramount  chief  of  Togoland  declared  the  country 
a  German  Protectorate  on  July  5,  1884.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Kamerun  country,  a  district  in  which 
British  interests  were  firmly  established,  and  where  the 
two  chieftains  King  Bell  and  King  Acqua  had  frequently 
petitioned  for  British  protection,  and  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  natives,  by  means  of  substantial  payments 
of  money,  to  agree  that  their  country  should  be  placed 
under  German  control.  When  the  British  consul  arrived 
on  July  19,  it  was  to  find  that  he  had  been  forestalled,  for 
the  German  fiag  had  been  flying  for  five  days  and  the 
Kamerun  colony  had  been  definitely  acquired  by 
Germany. 

This  action,  in  a  country  which  British  traders  had  long 
regarded  as  their  own  pecuHar  sphere,  aroused  keen  re- 
sentment amongst  the  mercantile  community.  British 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  particularly  those  at  London, 
Glasgow,  Bristol,  and  Liverpool,  as  well  as  the  African 
Association,  passed  vigorously  worded  protests  ;  but 
Lord  Granville  was  obliged  to  accept  the  situation,  and 
on  October  23  he  wrote  that  the  Government  '  being 
solely  actuated  by  the  desire  to  secure  freedom  of  trade 
for  all  countries  in  the  Cameroon  district,  are  far  from 

*  Nord-Devische  Zeitung^  April  21,  1884, 
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viewing  with  distrust  the  recent  movements  of  Glerman 
agents',  and  suggested  that  'the  Protectorate  already- 
acquired  by  Germany  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cameroons  should  be  extended  over  the  adjoining  rivers 
in  a  southerly  direction '.  Lord  Granville  was  aware 
that  continued  opposition  to  German  designs  would  only 
lead  to  a  close  colonial  understanding  between  Germany 
and  France  to  the  ultimate  detriment  of  British  interests. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  unable  to  pursue  a  vigorous 
policy  owing  to  the  threatening  position  of  affairs  in 
Egypt. 

Britain  and  Germany  were  about  to  advance  upon 
converging  lines,  and  it  was  apparent  that  questions  of 
the  greatest  moment  would  arise  when  and  if  these  lines 
of  advance  should  cross  each  other.  Britain  was  then 
establishing  herself  in  Egypt,  and  the  ideal  of  a  great 
British  territorj^  stretching  from  north  to  south — an 
object  which  Cecil  Rhodes  had  at  heart  when  he  worked 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  countries  to  the  north  of  the 
Transvaal — ^was  incompatible  with  the  secret  desire  of 
Germany  to  establish  a  Central  African  empire,  with 
harbours  on  the  western  and  eastern  coasts  and  occupying 
the  territory  that  was  then  being  explored  in  the  Congo 
regions.  The  idea  underlying  the  prophecy  of  Gladstone 
(in  1877)  that '  our  first  site  in  Egypt,  be  it  by  larceny  or 
be  it  by  emption,  will  be  the  almost  certain  egg  of  a  North 
African  empire  that  will  grow  and  grow  .  .  .  till  we  finally 
join  hands  across  the  Equator  with  Natal  and  Cape 
Colony  '  appealed  with  peculiar  force  to  patriotic  Britons, 
but  its  accompHshment  was  naturally  fraught  with  grave 
dangers. 

A  question  of  this  magnitude  could  not  be  settled 
by  founding  coastal  establishments  without  eventually 
leading  to  international  complications.     Lord  Granville 
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attempted  to  checkmate  German  plans  by  negotiating 
a  treaty  with  Portugal  and  recognizing  the  claims  of 
that  country  to  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  ;  but  Bismarck 
successfully  intervened,  and  acting  on  a  hint  from  Lisbon, 
and  in  concert  with  France,  he  issued  invitations  to  an 
international  conference  to  consider  the  whole  question 
involved  in  the  partition  of  Africa.  The  British  Govern- 
ment, smarting  under  their  initial  diplomatic  defeat  and 
fearful  lest  Germany  and  France  should  already  have 
come  to  some  arrangement  prejudicial  to  British  interests, 
did  not  immediately  accept  the  invitation  but  afterwards 
agreed  to  discuss  the  question  with  other  interested 
Powers.  The  celebrated  Berlin  Conference  met  under 
the  presidency  of  Prince  Bismarck  on  November  15, 1884, 
and  after  lengthy  discussions  agreed  to  a  General  Act, 
approved  by  the  representatives  of  Germany,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  Spain,  the  United  States,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  Holland,  Portugal,  Russia,  Sweden  and 
Norway,  and  Turkey.  .  The  Conference  laid  down  certain 
rules  that  should  be  followed  when  new  territory  was 
acquired  in  Africa  ;  recognized  the  important  principle 
that  all  occupations  on  the  coast  in  order  to  be  valid 
should  be  effective  ;  and  established  the  doctrine  of 
'  spheres  of  influence  ' — a  convenient  term  that  came 
into  use  at  this  period  to  designate  territory  which, 
whilst  not  precisely  under  the  control  of  any  European 
Power,  was  yet  of  importance  as  an  area  of  communica- 
tion with  other  regions,  or  whose  inhabitants  were  more 
or  less  under  European  influence,  commercial  or  mission- 
ary as  the  case  might  be.  The  decisions  of  the  Berlin 
Conference  at  once  relieved  the  diplomatic  tension. 

Whilst  the  Conference  was  sitting,  three  of  the  most 
active  workers  on  behalf  of  German  oversea  expansion, 
Dr.  Karl  Peters,  Dr.  Jiihlke,  and  Count  Pfeil,  were 
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journeying  under  false  names  and  as  third-class  passengers 
from  Trieste  to  Zanzibar,  with  the  secret  object  of  found- 
ing a  colony  in  East  Africa.     They  acted  on  their  own 
responsibility  and  with  little  active  encouragement  from 
the   German   Government.     Peters,   the  leader  of  the 
expedition,  had  at  first  suggested  to  Bismarck  that  they 
should  acquire  the  Comoros,  a  group  of  islands  to  the 
north  of  Madagascar  ;  and  when  the  Chancellor,  desirous 
of  maintaining  the  most  friendly  relations  with  France, 
had  warned  him  that  he  could  not  permit  any  interfer- 
ence with  the  French  '  sphere  of  influence  ',  Peters  had 
suggested  that,  as  the  French  had  not  thought  it  worth 
while  to  fight  for  the  recovery  of  Metz  and  Strassburg, 
they  were  not  likely  to  do  so  for  the  Comoros  and  Saka- 
lavaland.     The  three   associates,  however,  were   deter- 
mined to  secure  a  new  territory  for  the  Empire.     Within 
a  few  weeks  after  their  arrival  at  Zanzibar,  they  had 
obtained  cessions  of  territory  from  several  native  chief- 
tains on  the  mainland  (who  were  generally  quite  unaware 
of  the  consequences  of  their  acts  and  in  any  case  preferred 
unlimited  spirits  to  legal  documents),  and  by  means  of 
duly  attested  papers  they  acquired  a  considerable  block 
of  country  with  full  rights  of  sovereignty.^    The  society 
of    which  they  were  the  representatives  received    an 
Imperial  Charter  of  Protection  on  February  17,  1885. 
In  the  meantime  the  British  Government  had  become 
alive  to  the  dangers  of  the  situation,  especially  when 
Gerhard  Rohlfs  was  sent  to  Zanzibar  early  in   1885, 
charged  with    a    special    mission    as    Consul-General. 
During  the  year  British  and  German  expeditions  were 

^  The  Society  for  German  Colonization  {Gesellschaft  fur  deutsche 
Kolonisation)  was  formed  by  Dr.  Peters,  Count  Pfeil,  and  Count 
Behr-Banddin  early  in  1884,  and  afterwards  developed  into  the 
German  East  Africa  Association  {Ostafrikanische  Gesellschaft). 
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active  in  every  part  of  East  Africa.  No  less  than  eleven 
German  expeditions  left  Zanzibar  for  the  mainland,  and 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Sultan  secured  enormous 
tracts  of  territory.  After  negotiations  at  Zanzibar » 
during  which  Colonel,  now  Viscount,  Kitchener  repre- 
sented the  British  Government,  the  territories  of  the 
Sultan  were  defined  ;  and  by  the  important  agreement  of 
1890  1  the  boundaries  of  German  and  British  East  Africa 
were  settled  so  as  to  include  in  German  territory  the 
fertile  district  around  Mount  Kilimanjaro,  a  country 
which  was  also  claimed  by  Britain,  whilst  Witu,^  a 
country  to  the  north  of  the  Tana  River,  which  had  been 
acquired  by  two  Germans  named  Denhardt,  was  recog- 
nized as  within  the  British  sphere.  The  rights  of  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar  over  the  coast  lands  were  also  recog- 


^  Under  this  important  agreement  the  respective  British  and 
German  spheres  of  influence  in  Africa  were  clearly  defined,  and  the 
island  of  Zanzibar  was  recognized  as  a  British  protectorate.  It  was 
in  recognition  of  this  '  friendly '  action  of  the  German  Chancellor 
(Caprivi)  that  Lord  Salisbury  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  ceding 
Heligoland  to  Germany,  behind  the  shelter  of  which  her  navy  is  able 
to  remain  in  comparative  safety.  Germany  had  been  anxious  to 
secure  Heligoland  as  early  as  1884,  when  certain  '  clever  people ' 
had  suggested  to  Bismarck  that  Britain  might  be  willing  to  exchange 
it  for  Damaraland.  A  suggestion  for  the  cession  of  Heligoland  was 
actually  made  by  Count  Miinster,  then  German  Ambassador,  to 
Lord  Granville  on  May  17,  1884.  Under  this  agreement  Germany 
also  secured  what  is  known  as  the  '  Caprivi  strip',  a  block  of  territory 
stretching  inland  from  the  north  of  German  South- West  Africa, 
ostensibly  obtained  to  give  the  Germans  access  to  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Zambesi,  but  in  reality  intended  to  form  a  wedge  dividing 
the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  from  Angola  and  North- Western 
Rhodesia. 

*  Li  a  memorandum  from  Count  Miinster  to  Lord  Granville  it  was 
asserted  that  in  the  year  1867,  Sultan  Simba  of  Witu  had  i-equested 
the  Prussian  Government,  through  the  African  traveller  Richard 
Brenner,  to  take  him  under  its  protection. 
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nized,  although  under  pressure  he  was  compelled  to  lease 
the  littoral  to  the  contending  parties. 

Thus,  within  less  than  a  year,  Germany  had  obtained 
four  important  footholds  on  the  African  continent, 
which  by  the  process  of  accretion  were  developed  into 
the  enormous  territories  over  which  she  held  imdisputed 
sway  until  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war.  Her  empire 
in  Africa,  acquired  through  the  foresight  and  energy  of 
her  merchants  and  explorers  and  held  owing  to  the 
vigorous  and  spirited  action  of  Bismarck,  had  an  area  of 
1,028,000  square  miles,  as  large  as  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  France,  England,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy 
combined,  but  nevertheless  far  smaller  in  extent  than 
the  African  possessions  of  either  Britain  or  France. 

IV. — The  Value  of  the  German  African 
Colonies. 

It  has  frequently  been  assumed  that  Germany  in 
acquiring  her  colonial  possessions  in  Africa  only  secured 
territories  which  other  countries  had  considered  more 
or  less  worthless.  This  may  be  true  with  regard  to 
German  South- West  Africa,  where  the  long  stretch  of 
desert  coast-line — an  absolutely  sterile  belt  varying  in 
width  between  thirty  and  fifty  miles,  with  only  one 
good  harbour  at  Walfish  Bay  ^ — had  supported  the 
erroneous  impression  that  most  of  the  interior  was  use- 
less for  agricultural  purposes  ;  but  it  is  certainly  in- 
correct so  far  as  Togoland,  Kamerun,  and  German 
East  Africa  are  concerned.  By  obtaining  these  three 
territories  Germany  secured  most  valuable  tropical 
storehouses,  where  the  products  needed  for  her  growing 

^  Walfish  Bay  and  a  small  surrounding  strip  of  territory  were 
proclaimed  a  British  possession  in  1878  and  annexed  to  Cape  Colony 
in  1884. 
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industries  could  be  successfully  cultivated.  It  would 
be  idle  to  suppose  that  Germany  was  actuated  by  philan- 
thropic motives  in  extending  her  sway  over  the  native 
races  of  Africa.  Nor  was  the  idea  of  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  colonial  party,  that  German  colonies 
would  form  an  outlet  for  her  surplus  population,  destined 
to  be  realized,  partly  because  the  colonies  in  Africa  were 
not  suited  for  any  extensive  schemes  of  European  settle- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  South-West  Africa, and  partly 
because,  owing  to  the  great  increase  of  prosperity  in  the 
Fatherland,  emigration  practically  ceased.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  demand  for  labour  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that,  instead  of  sending  forth  emigrants  to  settle  in 
her  colonies,  Germany  has  actually  imported  labour 
from  Galicia  and  other  provinces  to  serve  her  own  in- 
dustrial needs.  For  some  years  immigration  into  the 
Fatherland  has  largely  exceeded  any  loss  of  population 
occasioned  by  emigration.  In  all  the  German  colonies 
there  were  only  about  24,000  European  inhabitants  in 
the  year  1913  ;  and  of  these  over  15,000,  including  the 
military  garrison,  were  settled  in  German  South-West 
Africa.  Germany's  African  possessions,  therefore,  may 
be  almost  exclusively  Regarded  as  plantations. 

Taking  them  in  their  order  round  the  African  coasts, 
the  first,  Togoland,  in  spite  of  its  small  area  of  some 
33,700  square  miles,  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  model 
colony,  not  only  because  it  produces  large  quantities 
of  palm-oil  and  kernels,  cotton,  rubber,  and  cocoa,  but 
also  because  the  natives,  unlike  those  of  other  Ger- 
man colonies,  have  given  little  trouble  and  have  been 
contented  and  prosperous.  The  colonial  Government 
has  always  laid  great  stress  upon  the  cultivation 
of  indigenous  and  other  products ;  and  the  country 
contains  a  network  of  roads  which  for  cheapness  and 
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excellence  of  construction  are  unrivalled  anywhere  in 
West  Africa.  Situated  between  the  British  colony  of 
the  Grold  Coast  and  the  French  colony  of  Dahomey,  it 
forms  a  valuable  wedge  of  territory  capable  of  great 
economic  expansion  ;  for  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
palm-oil  that  might  be  obtained  is  annually  collected, 
whilst  not  one  -  quarter  of  the  country  has  yet  been 
geologically  surveyed. 

The  great  territory  of  Kamerun  which  stretches  from 
Lake  Chad  in  the  north  to  the  Ubangi  and  Congo  rivers 
in  the  south,  and  a  large  portion  of  which  is  contained 
in  the  geographical  basin  of  the  latter  river,  is  also  of 
great  importance  as  a  plantation-colony,  being  capable 
of  producing  vast  quantities  of  rubber,  cocoa,  palm-oil, 
bananas,  and  coffee.  The  entry  of  the  Germans  into 
this  territory  was  marked  by  trouble  with  the  natives,  and 
the  policy  of  the  Government  has  not  been  altogether 
successful  in  overcoming  this  initial  set-back.  Further 
along  the  coast  German  South-West  Africa,  stretching 
from  the  confines  of  Portuguese  territory  to  the  Oxange 
River,  is  more  suitable  for  agricultural  and  pastoral 
settlement.  Here  the  Germans  have  built  important 
railways — not  without  an  eye  to  their  strategic  impor- 
tance in  the  event  of  an  invasion  of  Cape  Colony — but 
their  economic  progress  has  been  hampered  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  native  labour-supply  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  during  the  long  war  with  the  Hereros, 
or  Damaras,  when  German  methods  of  warfare  were 
revealed  in  their  most  unfavourable  aspect.  As  Pro- 
fessor Bonn,  of  Munich,  has  said : — '  In  South-West 
Africa  we  solved  the  native  problem  by  smashing  tribal 
life  and  by  creating  a  scarcity  of  labour.'  The  most 
conclusive  evidence  of  Germany's  failure  to  administer 
this  territory  for  the  benefit  of  its  native  inhabitants  is 
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furnished  by  the  fact  that,  prior  to  the  year  1898,  the 
native  population  was  estimated  by  the  then  Governor, 
Colonel  Leutwein,  to  be  about  three  hundred  thousand, 
whereas  in  1912  it  was  estimated  at  a  little  over  one 
hundred  thousand,  of  whom  the  Ovambo,  a  warlike 
tribe  in  the  north  who  have  not  yet  come  into  active 
confhct  with  the  Germans,  furnished  about  two-thirds. 
Prince  Bismarck  foresaw  the  possibility  of  the  intro- 
duction of  too  much  '  iron  '  into  Germany's  dealings 
with  the  dependent  peoples  of  her  new  colonies.  In 
other  words,  being  well  aware  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Prussian  bureaucratic  mind,  he  feared  that  Prussian 
methods  were  not  quite  suited  to  the  sunnier  clime  of 
Africa.  So  far  as  South-West  Africa  is  concerned,  his 
forebodings  haive  been  abundantly  justified,  for  the 
Damaras  and  Namaquas  were  practically  destroyed, 
whilst  a  pitiful  remnant  was  driven  into  the  fastnesses 
of  the  Kalahari  Desert,  there  to  die  of  slow  starvation. 
Nevertheless,  German  South-West  Africa  is  the  only 
German  colony  where  agricultural  settlers,  as  distinct 
from  owners  of  large  plantations  such  as  are  settled  in 
German  East  Africa  and  especially  in  the  Kilimanjaro 
districts,  have  secured  any  measure  of  success.  Entirely 
apart  from  its  agricultural  possibilities,  the  country  is 
rich  in  minerals,  and  the  discovery  of  diamonds  in  1906 
at  once  gave  a  decided  value  to  the  sterile  districts 
around  Liideritz  Bay. 

It  is  in  German  East  Africa,  however,  that  Germany 
possesses  her  most  valuable  African  colony.  This  great 
country,  almost  twice  as  large  as  the  Fatherland,  possesses 
a  number  of  excellent  harbours,  such  as  those  at  Tanga, 
Dar-es-Salam,  Kilwa,  and  Lindi,  and  stretches  inland 
to  the  four  great  lakes  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  Kiwu,  Tan- 
ganyika, and  Nyasa — an  incomparable  waterway  for 
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the  products  of  the  interior.  By  constructing  a  railway 
from  Dar-es-Salam,  through  Tabora,  to  Kigoma  (near 
Ujiji)  on  Lake  Tanganyika — a  railway  built  at  remark- 
able speed  and  only  recently  completed — Germany 
hoped  to  tap  the  rich  interior  districts  and  to  divert 
to  the  eastern  coasts  much  of  the  agricultural  and 
mineral  produce  from  Katanga,  the  southern  portion 
of  the  Belgian  Congo.  Another  railway  from  Tanga 
to  Moschi  is  opening  out  the  great  agricultural  country 
around  the  slopes  of  Mount  Kilimanjaro.  The  mineral 
wealth  of  the  country  is  as  yet  almost  entirely  unde- 
veloped, although  gold,  mica,  and  soda  have  been 
found  in  considerable  quantities  ;  whilst  the  forest  and 
agricultural  products  are  capable  of  enormous  develop- 
ment. 

These  four  colonies,  whatever  may  be  their  ultimate 
destiny,  are  a  rich  prize  of  ever-increasing  value,  and 
will  ultimately  form  vast  economic  reserves  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  materials  needed  to  feed  the  European 
industrial  machine.  When  they  and  some  of  our 
African  possessions  were  acquired,  it  needed  the  eye  of 
faith  to  foresee  their  economic  importance  ;  but  no  one 
acquainted  with  the  industrial  system  of  to-day,  and 
able  to  realize  the  vast  extension  of  commerce  that 
must  occur  as  the  world  advances  in  material  civiliza- 
tion, can  now  fail  to  understand  the  importance  of 
Central  Africa  to  the  future  of  mankind.  Central 
Africa,  with  the  western  and  eastern  coasts,  will  be  the 
prize  of  the  strongest  and  most  fully  equipped  European 
nations. 
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ALL  FOR  GERMANY 

It  is  very  difficult  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us. 
It  is  also  difficult  to  see  others  as  they  see  themselves. 
Just  because  it  is  difficult,  it  is  worth  while  attempting. 

Voltaire  once  wrote  a  romance  called  Candide.  Can- 
dide  was  an  ingenuous  soul,  who  wished,  but  found  it 
difficult,  to  believe  that  all  was  for  the  best  in  the  best 
of  all  possible  worlds.  He  had  grown  to  manhood  in 
the  parts  of  Westphalia,  in  the  castle  of  the  Baron 
Thunder-ten-tronckh.  Here  he  had  converse  with  one 
Dr.  Pangloss,  an  idealist  philosopher  and  a  professional 
optimist.  The  conversations  reported  by  Voltaire  took 
a  wide  range  and  touched  many  topics.  The  conver- 
sation here  imagined,  between  a  new  (and  perhaps  less 
naif)  Candide  and  a  new  (and  perhaps  less  benevolent) 
Dr.  Pangloss,  is  concerned  with  the  political  thoughts 
and  ambitions  entertained  by  the  Germans  of  these 
latter  days.  It  is  a  somewhat  haphazard  conversation,- 
veering  around  wherever  the  breeze  of  argument  happens 
to  blow  ;  but  this  much  at  any  rate  may  be  said  of  its 
scheme — that  it  begins  in  geography,  continues  in 
theology,  and  ends  with  some  loose  history. 


Dr.  Pangloss.  My  country  has  suffered  more  than 
a  little  at  the  hands  of  physical  geography.  Nature 
has  set  it  in  the  midst  of  Europe,  in  a  pressure  which 
has  threatened  it  through  the  centuries,  and  threatens 
it  still  to-day,  with  a  fate  which  philologists  call  elision. 
Germany  is  not  a  little  child  that  lightly  draws  its 
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breath ;  it  is  a  giant  that  needs  plenty  of  air,  and  finds 
some  difficulty  in  getting  any.  When  a  man  is  being 
crushed  in  a  crowd,  the  good  Samaritan  cries,  '  Give 
him  air.'  Air  is  what  our  Frederick  the  Great  and  our 
Bismarck  tried  to  give  us  Germans.  It  is  true  that 
they  pushed  a  little  rudely ;  but  then,  it  is  difficult  to 
watch  your  patient  choking  quietly.  To-day  we  want 
more  air  ;  we  want  the  good  sea-breeze  to  fill  our  lungs. 
Here  again  we  are  hit  by  geography.  England  lies 
athwart  that  North  Sea,  which  some  geographers  have 
called  the  German  Ocean  ;  and  South-eastern  England 
draws  so  near  to  the  Continent  that  she  contracts  the 
exit  of  that  sea  to  a  narrow  bottle-neck,  through  which 
it  is  difficult  to  pass  with  any  comfort.  It  is  hard  to 
fly  in  the  face  of  geography ;  and  yet,  after  all,  we  have 
our  quarrel  with  geography. 

Gandide.  I  think  I  understand  your  metaphors,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  anything  short  of  some  millions 
of  tons  of  djoiamite  will  widen  the  bottle-neck.  Still, 
your  explosives  are  great,  and  your  explosive  instruments 
are  even  greater  ;  and  you  may  greatly  prevail. 

Dr.  Pangloss.  Yes — magna  est  Germania.  And  her 
greatness  is  a  greatness  of  the  mind,  Candide,  jeer  as 
you  may  at  her  explosives  and  her  explosive  instru- 
ments. Grermany  is  a  great  self-conscious  national 
spirit.  She  is  the  Republic  of  Plato  incarnate  ;  for 
each  of  her  citizens  is  content  to  live  and  die  for  the 
fulfilment  of  his  allotted  place  in  her  scheme.  We 
Germans  are  the  Greeks  of  the  modern  world  :  '  we  do 
not  suppose  that  any  one  of  the  citizens  belongs  to  him- 
self, for  we  know  that  they  all  belong  to  the  State  ; ' 
and  we  hold  that  '  the  citizen  should  be  moulded  to  suit 
the  form  of  government  under  which  he  lives'. 

Gandide.  What  you  say  is  somewhat  astonishing.     I 
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had  never  thought  of  the  Prussian  Guard  as  the  perfect 
guardians  of  Plato's  Republic.  But  I  see  your  point. 
When  a  German  who  is  a  resident  alien  in  another  land 
constructs  an  excessively  stout  concrete  floor  for  his 
house,  he  is  thinking  of  his  allotted  function. 

Dr.  Pangloss.  Yes — we  carry  out  our  philosophy 
without  any  slackness,  just  as  we  make  our  beautiful 
goods  with  some  cheapness.  But  you  will  recognize, 
after  all,  that  an  ardent  nationalism  courses  in  our  veins 
like  the  wine  of  our  Rhine  Valley.  And  great  vintages 
have  gone  to  the  making  of  our  nationalism — ^the  vin- 
tages of  1813  and  1870,  when  the  Lord  of  battles  trod 
the  wine -press  in  His  fury.  We  cannot  forget  our 
Befreiungskrieg  and  our  Einheitskrieg,  when  it  was  good 
to  be  aUve,  and  when  our  hearts  sang  together  '  a  nation 
once  again '.  And  our  memories  run  even  further 
back  than  1813  and  1870.  They  run  as  far  back  as 
the  Middle  Ages.  We  have  not  forgotten  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  of  the  German  nation,  or  Otto  I,  or 
Barbarossa.  We  remember  the  days  when  the  Christian 
Commonwealth  of  Western  Europe  lived  under  the 
shelter  of  the  German  aegis,  and  we  hope  for  the 
days  in  which  the  supremacy  of  our  nation  shall  once 
more  be  the  guarantee  of  the  culture  and  peace  of 
Europe. 

Candide.  And  you  hope,  too,  unless  I  am  mistaken, 
to  renew  the  old  political  boundaries  of  your  mediaeval 
empire,  and  to  '  recover  '  the  Low  Countries  and  the 
old  kingdom  of  Burgundy.  You  hope  to  make  your 
frontiers  run  from  the  mouth  of  the  Somme  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhone.  At  least,  I  seem  to  remember 
something  of  the  sort  in  the  writings  of  some  of  your 
'  All-German  '  prophets. 

Dr.  Pangloss.    The    heart    of    our   nation    feeds    on 
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memories ;  why  should  we  not  bring  back  to  our  hearts 
our  ancient  territories? 

Candide.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  prefer  not  to 
be  brought  back.  But  I  do  not  understand  your  theory 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  I  had  thought  that  it  was 
a  universal  organization  of  Christ's  Church  militant 
here  on  earth,  for  the  sake  of  justice,  especially  inter- 
national justice,  and  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  for 
the  sake  of  liberty.  I  think  I  have  read  something  of 
the  sort  in  Dante. 

Dr.  Pangloss.  Dante  was  an  Italian  ;  and  we  follow 
the  interpretation  of  history  and  of  politics  which  we 
find  in  our  own  Treitschke.  And  that  reminds  me,  by 
the  way,  of  something  that  I  was  forgetting.  Our 
nation  has  also  its  great  mediaeval  memories  in  the 
East,  memories  of  which  Treitschke  discoursed  in  his 
Aufsatz  on  our  Teutonic  Order.  We  Germans  were 
in  the  Middle  Ages  a  great  colonial  nation.  Centuries 
before  the  expansion  of  England,  in  the  days  of  Henry 
the  Fowler  and  Henry  the  Lion,  we  Germans  began 
that  Drang  nach  Osten  which  carried  German  farmers, 
German  merchants,  German  knights,  and  German  monks 
over  the  Elbe  to  the  Vistula,  over  the  Erzgebirge  to 
Bohemia,  and  over  the  Carpathians  to  far  Transylvania. 
The  illimitable  East  beckoned,  and  the  romantic  soul 
of  Germany  cried, '  I  come.'  But  then,  alas  !  there  came 
the  Hussite  wars  ;  and  next  there  came  the  rise  of 
Russia  ;  and  later  there  came  still  other  ways  and  waves 
of  the  back-wash  of  the  Slav.  For  centuries  we  slept, 
until  our  Kaiser  came,  and  blew  a  trumpet-call,  '  East- 
ward Ho  !  to  far  Bagdad.'  And  we  heard,  and,  think- 
ing of  the  Teutonic  knights  and  many  things,  we  willingly 
followed. 

Candide.   Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit   business 
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with  romance.  Your  Kaiser  certainly  wins  my  vote. 
I  confess  I  have  often  thought  of  him  as  a  sort  of  com 
pound  of  Henry  the  Lion,  who  opened  the  Baltic  to 
German  trade,  and  Frederick  Barbarossa,  who  died  in 
crusading  harness.  And  I  have  sometimes  wondered 
whether,  in  his  Eastern  tour  some  few  years  ago,  he 
remembered  how  the  Lion  too  visited  Jerusalem,  and 
was  also  entertained  in  high  state  at  Constantinople, 
as  far  back  as  about  1170. 

Dr.  Pangloss.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  did.  He  if 
any  man  remembers  our  Middle  Ages.  But  we  are  all 
occupied  in  remembering,  and  in  hoping  that  the  remem- 
bered past  (suffused  a  little,  I  admit,  with  the  glow  of 
romantic  imagination)  may  become  the  welcome  future. 
It  is  we  Germans  who  invented  the  fairy-tale  ;  and  our 
fairy-Kaiser  will  lead  us  to  a  fairy-future. 

Candide.  You  touch,  my  dear  Doctor!  exactly  the 
point  of  my  puzzlement  about  you.  How  do  you  com- 
bine your  hard  business  realism  with  your  faculty  for 
seeing  the  world  through  fairy- spectacles,  not  as  it  is, 
but  as  you  want  to  see  it  ?  You  are  practical  enough 
in  daily  business  :  you  build  your  guns,  and  the  emplace- 
ments for  your  guns,  quite  realistically ;  and  yet  when 
it  comes  to  politics,  where  you  profess  to  be  realists, 
you  seem  to  me  to  be  the  slaves  of  pictures.  The 
'  England  ',  for  instance,  which  you  detest,  and  to  which 
your  poets  (and  poetesses)  address  hymns  of  hate,  by 
which  the  English  are  immensely  flattered — ^it  is  all 
a  picture -England,  an  ogre  out  of  a  fairy-book. 

Dr.  Pangloss.  Perhaps  it  is.  I  cannot  solve  your 
riddle.  Ask  Heinrich  Heine,  not  me.  I  confess  I  am 
somewhat  puzzled  myself.  We  Germans  are  a  nation 
incomprise,  even  to  ourselves. 

Candide.  You  disarm  me  by  your  ingenuous  candour. 
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t)r.  Pangloss.  Thank  you.  Candour  is  one  of  our 
virtues,  in  our  private  life.  We  follow  a  maxim  of  the 
mediaeval  law  :  Solus  princeps  fingit  quod  in  rei  veritate 
non  est.  We  believe  that  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
State  to  issue  those  Phoenician  lies  which,  I  fancy,  even 
Plato  allowed  his  perfect  guardians  to  use.  In  private 
we  only  deceive  ourselves.  In  public  we  expect  our 
government  to  deceive  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Candide.  I  have  often  noticed  the  liking  of  your 
modern  publicists  for  the  Prince  of  Machiavelli. 

Dr.  Pangloss.  The  reason  is  simple.  The  zeal  of  the 
State  has  eaten  them  up,  as  it  ate  up  Machiavelli. 
After  all,  there  is  much  similarity  between  the  Italy 
of  1500,  as  it  presented  itself  to  Machiavelli,  and  the 
Europe  of  1900,  as  it  presents  itself  to  most  of  us.  The 
State  is  in  either  case  set  in  the  midst  of  many  and  great 
perils  :  it  is  full  of  that '  diffidence  '  of  which  the  English 
philosopher  Hobbes  wrote,  and  by  which  he  meant  dis- 
trust not  of  yourself,  but  of  other  people.  In  a  word,  it 
is  full  of  fear ;  and  there  is  nothing  more  ruthless  than 
fear.  Fear  says,  '  Necessity  knows  no  law  ;  '  fear  says, 
Salvs  populi  suprema  lex.  If  a  State  has  only  enough 
fear  in  it,  Machiavelli  and  all  his  legion  of  maxims 
enter  into  it  immediately. 

Candide.  I  have  noticed  that  your  Treitschke  brackets 
Luther  with  Machiavelli.  Has  Luther  really  anything 
to  do  with  your  politics  ? 

Dr.  Pangloss.  It  is  possible  that  he  has.  Lutheran- 
ism  perhaps  suffers  from  the  defects  of  its  merit.  It 
insists  gloriously  on  the  spirit.  '  By  the  faith  of  your 
spirit,'  it  preaches,  '  and  not  by  the  works  of  your  hands, 
you  shall  be  saved.'  '  Of  the  church  of  the  spirit, 
wherein  all  Christians  are  knit  together  by  the  com- 
mimity  of  their  faith,  ye  are  partakers  ;  take  ye  no 
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thought  for  a  bodily  and  visible  church.'  It  is  a  fine 
teaching  ;  it  is  perhaps  too  fine.  Lutheranism  made 
the  church  a  disembodied  ghost ;  and  the  profit  all 
went  to  the  State.  The  disembodied  church  was 
doomed  to  walk  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  '  godly  prince  ' 
who  controlled  the  religion  of  his  region.  In  Lutheran 
Germany  there  was  no  corporate  church,  with  its  own 
life,  its  own  claims,  its  own  history,  to  confront  the 
organized  State.  The  liberty  of  the  citizen  thrives  on 
disputes  between  organized  churches  and  the  organized 
State  :  the  power  of  the  Government  flourishes  when 
Church  and  State  are  happily  joined  in  wedlock,  and 
when  in  that  wedlock  (as  the  immortal  Bluntschli,  who 
was  probably  a  good  Lutheran,  finely  observes),  '  the 
State  is  the  male  and  the  Church  the  female  organism.' 
Government  has  accordingly  flourished  among  the  North 
Germans  ;  it  has  flourished  until  it  has  become,  in  these 
latter  days  quite  explicitly,  supra -legal  and  supra -moral. 
No  doubt  the  magnanimous  Bismarck  helped  the  ten- 
dency, when  he  crushed  the  Prussian  parliament  and 
edited  the  Ems  telegram  ;  but  it  would  be  unfair  to 
Luther  if  we  attributed  too  much  of  the  making  of 
Germany  to  Bismarck.  Bismarck's  work  was  all  the 
easier,  because  more  than  half  of  Germany  was  Lutheran. 

Candide.  I  quite  follow  you.  And,  indeed,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  go  even  further,  and  to  say  that  there 
would  be  more  real  Kultur  in  Germany  to-day  if  Bis- 
marck had  had  to  fight  a  few  more  Kulturkampfe  with 
a  few  more  churches. 

Dr.  Pangloss.  Possibly.  At  any  rate  an  organized 
and  independent  church  is  a  constant  reminder  to  the 
State  that  there  are  limits  to  its  power — that  it  cannot 
advance  its  chair  too  far,  or  else  the  great  rushing  waves 
of  moral  truth  and  religious  life  will  sweep  it  away. 

A  3 
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Our  State  in  Grcrmany  has  never  felt  that  its  goings 
were  compassed  with  any  rules.  Deprived  of  the 
criticism  of  churches,  which  might  have  taught  it  the 
moral  bounds  that  it  must  not  overpass  ;  harried,  by  the 
fear  that  sprang  from  constant  frontier-pressure,  into 
ruthlessly  following  the  lawless  precepts  of  an  imagined 
Necessity,  our  State  has  become  exlex,  as  it  were — 
a  voluntary  outlaw  from  European  society.  Our  writers 
have  told  our  statesmen  that  the  State  was  the  highest 
thing  in  human  society,  until  our  statesmen  have  had 
to  assume,  with  some  words  of  deprecation  and  some 
inconvenience,  the  mantle  of  omnipotence.  It  drags 
a  little  at  first  ;  but  a  quarter  of  a  century's  wear  has 
made  it  hang  quite  naturally  on  our  Kaiser.  The  feel- 
ing of  omnipotence  has  entered  his  soul  :  he  feels  a 
certain  fellowship  with  the  gods.  Nothing  happens 
without  Zeus  ;  and  nothing  happens  without  his  co- 
regent.  So  our  State  '  assumes  the  God,  affects  to  nod, 
and  seems  to  shake  the  spheres ',  which  nevertheless 
smile,  and  as  Goethe  has  said,  continue  to  fulfil  their 
ordained  orbits.  It  all  seems  blasphemous,  but  it  is 
not  really  so.  If  your  State  is  a  Leviathan,  a  mortal 
God,  lifted  to  a  height  from  which  it  can  disdain  sub- 
lunary laws  of  morality,  you  must  not  be  surprised  if 
it  speaks  in  terms  of  divinity. 

Candide.  1  confess  I  have  been  sometimes  shocked 
myself,  when  your  countrymen  have  spoken  of  the 
German  God,  as  if  He  were  the  property  of  your  nation. 

Dr.  Pangloss.  Perhaps,  my  dear  Candide,  our  God  is 
the  State  ;  and  you  will  admit  the  State  is  our  national 
property — or,  perhaps  I  had  better  say,  we  are  its 
property.  Our  State  is  for  us  an  ultimate  and  tran- 
scendent value.  It  calls  on  us  Germans  to  die  ;  and 
because  it  is  the  Ultimate,  we  die,  singing  as  we  move 
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to  death,  '  Germany  above  all  things.'  Our  song  is 
always  the  song  of  the  ultimate  State,  The  State  is 
the  fundamental  granite  rock  of  the  moral  imi verse. 
If  there  is  any  conflict  between  the  State  and  the  thing 
(or  shall  we  say  the  abstraction  ?)  called  international 
law,  so  much  the  worse  for  international  law.  The 
granite  goes  through  the  paper,  and  there  is  a  hole  in 
the  paper. 

Candide.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  like  the  song  of  the 
ultimate  State.  It  sounds  to  me  something  like  the 
song  of  ultimate  Murder. 

Dr.  Pangloss.  The  English  are  like  you  :  they  do  not 
like  the  song  of  the  ultimate  State.  But  then  they 
move  in  another  world  of  ideas  than  ours.  They  have 
had  a  very  different  history.  They  are  an  insular 
people,  free  from  frontier-pressure  and  its  fear  ;  they 
have  never  seen  the  hosts  of  Midian  prowling  round, 
or  needed  to  fly  to  the  State  for  protection.  And  their 
religious  development  has  been  different.  Dissent  has 
been  a  great  factor  in  their  religious  life — dissent  from 
the  established  church  ;  dissent  from  the  State  behind 
the  established  church.  Dissent  has  been  the  Antigone 
of  English  history  ;  it  has  been  always  challenging  the 
Creons  of  the  State,  and  opposing  to  their  decrees  the 
steadfast  rights  of  the  chapel.  Dissent  has  influenced 
English  practice  and  theory  more  than  England  knows. 
It  has  made  resistance  to  the  State  a  familiar  idea. 
Your  Englishman — and  your  Englishwoman — are  always 
resisting  the  State,  whether  they  dislike  an  Education 
Act,  or  detest  Home  Rule,  or  desire  the  franchise.  Dis- 
sent has  always  vindicated  the  man  versus  the  State. 
That  is  the  song  of  the  English ;  and  Herbert  Spencer, 
who  sang  it  in  a  work  not  unknown  in  Bengal,  was  bred 
in  dissent.    There  is  only  one  thing,  my  dear  Candide, 
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that  has  had  half  the  influence  of  dissent  in  English 
politics,  and  that  is  political  economy — the  political 
economy  of  Manchester. 

Candide.  Then  England  is  the  product  of  the  meeting- 
house and  Manchester  ? 

Dr.  Pangloss.  Yes.  Bunyan  and  Cobden  are  its 
tutelary  saints.  Bedford  Gaol  and  the  Free  Trade 
Hall  are  its  shrines.  It  lives  on  the  Pilgrim's  Progress 
and  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy.  Just  think 
of  what  Cobden  has  done.  He  vindicated  the  liberty 
of  the  economic  man  from  the  interference  of  the  State. 
That  is  not  our  way.  We  Germans  read  List's  National 
System  of  Political  Economy.  The  unit  of  our  economic 
life  is  not  the  individual,  but  the  nation,  and  the  benefi- 
cent guidance  of  our  State  has  made  a  national  system, 
which  is  no  mean  rival  of  the  individualistic  and  volun- 
tary system  of  England.  But  I  have  not  yet  finished  with 
Cobden.  He  wedded  Free  Trade  to  cosmopolitanism  and 
pacificism.  He  buttressed  the  cause  of  internationalism 
with  money-bags.  Your  Englishman  talks  of  the  comity 
of  nations  and  the  public  law  (whatever  that  may  be) 
of  Europe  ;  but  his  eyes  are  on  his  till.  He  is  a  good 
internationalist  because  Free  Trade  is  a  paying  propo- 
sition, and  because  Free  Trade  flourishes  best  through 
the  harmonious  exchange  of  the  one-sided  products  of 
one-legged  nations,  each  specializing,  to  the  destruction 
of  its  own  full  life,  on  its  own  peculiar  '  department '. 
We  have  a  different  ideal.  We  do  not  think  in  terms 
of  one-legged  nations  :  we  think  in  terms  of  national 
self-sufficiency.  We  want  a  four-square  nation,  wrought 
without  blame,  active  in  every  side  of  production,  and 
living  up  to  the  full  measure  of  the  stature  of  a  complete 
State.  Once  more  our  State  is  an  ultimate — ^an  ulti- 
mate in  its  economic  life,  as  it  is  elsewhere.     It  must 
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produce  everything,  and  do  everything,  for  itself  ;  it 
must  find  within  itself  all  the  sources  of  its  material  life, 
as  it  must  find  within  itself  all  the  inspiration  of  its 
spiritual  life.  That  is  why  we  do  not  dabble  in  inter- 
nationalism— the  internationalism  that  arises  from  the 
mutual  dependence  of  one-legged  nations,  which  cannot 
walk  without  one  another's  support.  We  Grermans 
cannot,  and  we  will  not,  walk  that  way. 

Candide.  I  should  have  thought  that  English  inter- 
nationalism had  its  moral  inspiration.  I  should  have 
thought  that  Gladstone  was  not  really  interested  in  the 
one-sided  products  of  Bulgaria  or  Italy,  when  he  cham- 
pioned Bulgaria  and  Italy. 

Dr,  Pangloss.  That  is  the  English  cant.  It  is  exactly 
the  result  which  one  might  have  prophesied  from  the 
union  of  Dissent  with  political  economy.  Dissent  makes 
your  Enghshman  want  to  feel  good  ;  political  economy 
makes  him  want  to  get  rich.  He  is  clever  enough  to 
satisfy  both  wants  at  one  and  the  same  time.  With  one 
eye  on  Heaven,  he  pleads  the  noble  moral  cause  of 
Belgium  ;  with  the  other  eye  on  his  ledger,  he  proclaims 
the  war  against  German  trade.  With  both  eyes  on  the 
main  chance,  he  fills  his  pockets.  There  is  generally 
a  good  deal  of  disjunction  between  his  moral  premises 
and  his  practical  conclusion  ;  but  he  is  not  a  very 
logical-  creature,  and  he  is  satisfied  with  the  results 
he  gets. 

Candide.  It  may  be  so,  Doctor.  But  it  would  all  need 
a  long  inquiry.  And  I  should  have  thought  that  there 
was  a  certain  disjunction  between  your  professions  of 
Culture  and  your  solid  business  ambitions. 

Dr.  Pangloss.  Why  should  we  not  have  solid  business 
ambitions  ?  Think  of  the  growth  of  our  population. 
Nearly  a  milhon  Germans  are  added  to  our  population 
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every  year.  What  are  we  to  do  with  them  ?  Pack 
them  in  emigrant  ships  ?  We  did  that  for  many 
years  ;  but  it  was  not  pleasant  to  see  our  own  citizens 
expatriated,  and  Avith  their  cosmopohtan  instinct  (for 
we  Germans  are  the  real  cosmopolitans  of  the  world) 
settling  down  to  citizenship  in  alien  lands.  National 
sentiment  and  the  growth  of  our  industries  have  stopped 
all  that.  Our  citizens  no  longer  emigrate  :  they  find 
work  at  home.  But  that  only  presents  us  with  a  new 
problem.  Our  industry  and  our  commerce  have  grown 
magnificently.  They  are  only  second  to  those  of 
England.  They  employ  all  our  growing  population,  and 
they  maintain  it  in  a  diffused  and  steady  comfort  which 
England  does  not  know.  England  conquered  her  lion's 
share  of  the  trade  of  the  world,  and  her  great  Empire, 
in  an  easy  and  casual  way,  because  she  had  no  serious 
rival.  We  Germans  have  conquered  our  modest  share 
by  steady  organization  and  scientific  effort,  in  the  face 
of  a  thousand  odds,  and  in  hot  competition  with  more 
powerful  rivals.  But  we  want  markets.  Our  vast 
volume  of  production  needs  reservoirs  of  its  own  into 
which  it  can  flow  ;  it  needs  watersheds  of  its  own  from 
which  it  can  draw  its  raw  materials.  We  want  markets 
— exclusive  markets.  England  professes  free  trade,  and 
maintains  the  open  door  ;  but  she  has  nevertheless  in 
fact  large  exclusive  markets  of  her  own  in  India  and  her 
colonies.  It  is  true  we  can  send  our  goods  there  as 
freely  as  England  herself  :  it  is  also  true  that  trade 
follows  the  flag,  and  that  England  keeps  the  bulk  of 
that  trade  for  herself.  We  Germans  want  our  own 
private  watersheds  and  reservoirs.  We  want  them  all 
the  more,  because  our  industry  is  largely  built  on 
a  foundation  of  borrowed  credit  ;  because  we  produce 
on  a  large  scale,  at  the  minimum  of  profit,  in  order  to 
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undercut ;  and  because,  if  we  failed  to  sell  our  large 
volume  of  production,  the  foundation  of  our  system 
would  crumble. 

Candide.  Possibly  that  only  proves  that  your  system 
is  unsound.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  your  poUtical 
economy  is  all  that  it  should  be,  Doctor.  After  all,  you 
can  only  sell  to  people  who  want  what  you  have  got, 
and  who  have  got  what  you  want.  You  cannot  grow 
markets  like  mushrooms.     But  proceed. 

Dr.  Pangloss.  We  want  markets,  and  we  cannot  wait. 
It  is  life  or  death — Weltmacht  oder  Niedergang.  Either 
we  become  a  world-power,  owning  a  sufficient  supply  of 
watersheds  and  reservoirs  to  fill  and  to  carry  our  volume 
of  production,  or  our  seventy  millions  starve.  That  is 
how  we  Germans  look  at  the  matter.  And  so  we  have 
gone  to  work.  First  of  all,  we  have  built  ourselves 
a  navy.  We  know  from  the  English  example  that  the 
navy  clears  a  way  to  exclusive  markets.  We  know  that 
a  navy  will  protect  our  vast  sea-borne  commerce  ;  we 
know  that  a  navy  will  make  our  colonial  expansion 
possible. 

Candide.  But  has  not  France  achieved  a  vast  colonial 
expansion  since  1870,  without  any  building  of  such 
a  large  navy  as  yours,  and  in  fact  without  any  great 
fuss  at  all  ? 

Dr,  Pangloss.  It  is  an  easy  step  from  Toulon  to 
Algiers  :  it  is  a  far  cry  from  Kiel  to 

Candide.  Where  ? 

Dr.  Pangloss.  That  is  the  question.  But  wherever  it 
is,  it  needs  a  great  navy  to  get  there.  Our  navy  lies 
close  to  our  heart.  We  know  something  of  the  influence 
of  sea -power  in  history ;  and  we  want  our  sea-power 
to  influence  history.  Possibly  there  is  some  httle 
grandiosity  in  our  conceptions.     We  Germans  love  the 
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colossal ;  and  as  our  army  is  the  greatest  army  the 
world  has  known,  we  should  like  a  navy  of  the  same 
pattern.  Besides  Prussia  stood  against  England  in  1780 
and  in  1801  for  a  fairer  and  more  equal  law  of  the 
sea  ;  and  our  Treitschke  has  taught  us  that  such  a  law 
can  never  be  achieved,  unless  there  is  something  of  an 
equilibrium  of  sea-power.  Because  England  has  an 
overwhelming  navy,  she  tramples  the  rights  of  neutrals 
under  her  feet.  Our  navy,  strong  enough  to  put  in 
jeopardy  even  the  greatest  naval  power,  will  redress  the 
balance,  and  inaugurate  the  day  of  a  fair  international 
law  on  the  seas. 

Gandide.  I  had  not  realized  that  you  had  the  cause 
of  international  law  so  much  at  heart.  But  I  am  still 
anxious  to  know  whither  it  is  that  you  are  going. 

Dr.  Pangloss.  I  will  try  to  tell  you.  Our  great 
Bismarck  was  not  all-prescient ;  and  though  he  acquired 
for  us,  almost  accidentally,  most  of  our  colonies,  he  did 
not  guess  the  full  meaning  of  colonial  policy.  That  was 
reserved  for  our  Kaiser.  He  steered  to  Weltmacht,  but 
it  was  not  an  easy  course.  Bismarck  had  been  glad  to 
see  France  engaged  in  Africa  ;  he  thought  she  would 
think  the  less  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  Kaiser  was 
a  little  chagrined  to  find  her  engaged  so  deeply  and  so 
well.  Nor  did  our  own  colonial  regime  in  Africa  succeed 
any  too  well.  Our  colonists  were  apt  to  commandeer 
native  labour  too  freely,  and  to  commandeer  native 
cattle  too  easily  ;  and  the  history  of  our  dealings  with 
the  natives  in  South-west  Africa  does  not  make  pleasant 
reading.  But  we  had  to  expand  somewhere  ;  and  we 
trusted  that  when  we  'arrived',  we  should  manage 
things  better.  So  we  became  a  people  of  seekers. 
We  have  sought  here  and  there,  and  tapped  here  and 
there,  to  find  a  weak  place  in  the  armour  of  a  closed 
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world.  We  have  tapped  in  America  ;  but  the  Monroe 
doctrine  came  to  the  door,  and  on  the  whole  we  may- 
be said  to  have  retired.  We  have  tapped  in  Africa. 
History  does  not  yet  know,  and  I  certainly  do  not  know, 
what  was  the  exact  nature  of  our  tapping  in  South 
Africa,  from  the  days  of  the  Jameson  Raid  to  the  date  of 
the  Peace  of  Vereeniging.  Perhaps  there  was  no  tapping 
at  all ;  perhaps  nobody  came  to  the  door  ;  perhaps  the 
wrong  footman  answered  the  knock.  At  any  rate  we 
tapped  next  time  in  North-west  Africa.  Morocco 
seemed  a  promising  watershed  and  reservoir ;  why 
should  we  not  hope  ?  Bismarck  might  have  suggested 
African  expansion  to  France :  autres  temps,  autres 
mceurs.  We  tapped  ;  France  replied  ;  and  England  was 
standing  round  the  corner.  We  kept  the  world  agog 
with  our  tapping,  on  and  oS,  for  some  seven  years  ; 
but  somehow  Morocco  did  not  prove  the  weak  spot  of 
our  hopes.  There  seemed  little  hope  in  two  continents  : 
we  turned  to  a  third.  At  any  rate  there  was  Asia.  We 
found  a  weak  spot  in  China  ;  and  we  settled  in  Kiao- 
Chau.  But  our  great  hope  was  nearer  home.  We 
looked  at  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and  we  saw  that 
it  was  good.  Here  was  the  reservoir  that  might  take 
our  products,  and  might  even  take  our  population. 
Here  was  the  colonial  land.  We  won  our  railway 
concession  from  Konieh  to  Bagdad  ;  we  became  the 
good  friends  of  the  Turkish  Government.  We  joined 
hands  with  our  true  ally,  our  brilUant  second  on  the 
fencing-ground  of  diplomacy,  Austria-Hungary.  While 
she  expanded  to  Salonica,  we  would  expand  to  Bagdad. 
We  remembered  the  Drang  nach  Osten,  and  we  saw  our 
dayspring  in  the  East.  After  all,  why  should  we  not 
reclaim  and  develop  the  lands  of  Akkad  and  Sumeria, 
where  civiUzation  saw  the  light  ?     Why  should  we  not 
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police  the  troubled  places,  irrigate  the  waste  desert,  and 
on  the  site  of  the  oldest  culture  of  the  world  plant  the 
new  culture  of  Germany  ? 

Candide.  Why  not  ? 

Dr.  Pangloss.  Ask  England  :  ask  Russia  :  ask  France  : 
ask  the  eternal  Balkan  problem,  which  has  hitched  its 
creaking  wagon  to  our  star.  It  is  a  troubled  world, 
and  things  are  sadly  complicated.  What  Servia  has  to 
do  with  Bagdad,  and  why  Alsace-Lorraine  should  hang 
together  with  Salonica,  and  why  things  should  get  so 
intertwined,  it  is  very  difficult  to  see.  Sometimes,  to 
our  simple  German  eyes,  the  world  seems,  as  our  Luther 
sang,  all  devils  o'er,  all  gaping  to  devour  us.  But 
perhaps  it  is  simpler  than  it  seems.  Take  France. 
She  remembers  1870.  We  go  about  the  world  with 
Alsace-Lorraine  round  our  necks ;  and  France,  the 
irreconcilable,  meets  us  at  every  turn,  with  her  blazing 
eyes  fixed  on  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  her  sword  ready  to 
strike  in  our  first  unguarded  moment.  That  is  why 
Alsace-Lorraine  is  in  Bagdad,  and  why,  when  we 
are  leagued  with  Austria-Hungary,  it  goes  with  our  ally 
to  Salonica.  Take  England,  again.  Here  our  con- 
science is  easier.  We  have  no  EngHsh  mill-stone  round 
our  necks.  It  is  England  who  picks  the  quarrel  with 
us.  We  built  our  navy.  Why  not  ?  We  had  African 
designs.  Why  not  ?  But  England,  alarmed  by  our 
navy,  concerned  about  India — whether  from  fright,  or 
from  jealousy,  or  from  both — England  has  joined  our 
adversaries.  She  has  joined  France  to  bar  our  way  in 
Africa ;  she  has  joined  Russia  to  bar  our  way  in  Asia. 
She  has  frowned  on  our  cherished  Mesopotamian  scheme : 
she  has  entrenched  herself  in  Southern  Persia  to  watch 
us  with  unwinking  eyes,  lest  we  ultimately  threaten 
India.     She  has  thrown  her  world-power  in  the  scale 
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against  us  ;  and  now  we  know  that  either  we  must  go 
to  ruin  to  please  England,  or  stride  to  our  world-power 
over  the  world-power  of  England.  England — voild 
Vennemi.  It  is  she  who  has  hemmed  us  in,  who 
'  twining  subtle  fear  and  hope  has  woven  a  net  of  such 
a  scope  '  as  goes  near  to  enmesh  our  eagle's  wings.  She 
has  stopped  our  outlets  for  colonial  expansion,  no  matter 
where  we  sought  to  find  them  :  that  is  one  count  in  our 
indictment.  She  has  hemmed  us  in  by  a  diplomatic 
web,  against  which  our  Kaiser  and  his  chancellors 
struggled  in  vain  in  1905,  in  1909,  in  1911  :  that  is 
our  second  count.  The  English  web  about  us  and 
around  us  is  stifling  our  life. 

Candide.  You  seem  to  be  forgetting  Russia.  I  thought 
Russia  was  the  enemy — the  new  wave  of  the  Slav  back- 
wash that  swept  across  your  Drang  nach  Osten. 

Dr.  Pangloss.  Ah  !  Russia.  Russia  is  a  big  lumbering 
giant,  whom  we  had  hoped  sometimes  to  bully,  some- 
times to  cajole,  and  always  to  get  round.  But  she  has 
certainly  made  us  feel  uncomfortable  for  these  last  few 
years.  We  bullied  her  in  1909,  when  our  Kaiser  made 
a  startling  appearance  in  shining  armour.  She  was 
startled  into  letting  us  have  our  way ;  but  she  has  never 
been  quite  so  nice  a  neighbour  since.  She  has  re- 
organized her  armies,  and  remodelled  her  railways,  and 
saved  large  balances,  and  done  all  manner  of  things 
which  one  would  never  have  expected  from  such  a  heavy- 
going  giant.  Germany  used  to  feel  like  a  lithe  pugilist, 
the  champion  of  the  ring,  when  she  thought  of  Russia  ; 
and  she  used  to  fancy  that  Russia  was  a  hulking  eight- 
foot  creature,  who  could  be  knocked  out  of  breath 
before  he  had  begun  to  hit.  But  nowadays  there  is 
a  disconcerting  suggestion  of  alert  intelligence  and  rapid 
mobility  about  the  Russians,  which  I  confess  I  do  not 
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like.  Indeed  we  are  honestly  afraid  of  Russia  ;  and 
fear,  as  usual,  has  stirred  up  all  the  turbid  elements  in 
our  natures.  When  a  man  is  really  afraid,  he  sinks 
down  plumb  into  the  abysmal  depths  of  his  old  savage 
nature.  When  a  nation  is  really  afraid,  it  sinks  as  deep 
into  its  lowest  instincts.  Now  one  of  our  basic  Teuton 
instincts  is  to  give  a  Slav  a  bad  name  and  hang  him. 
We  do  not  like  their  looks,  or  their  clothes,  or  anjrthing 
that  is  theirs.  And  so  when  we  became  frightened  of 
Russia,  we  remembered  that  she  was  Slav,  and  that  we 
had  an  instinctive  antipathy  for  Slavs  ;  we  said  that 
we  stood  for  high  Teutonic  culture  against  the  Slav,  and 
we  told  the  world  that  here  was  our  cause  jpar  excellence. 

Candide.  But  I  imagine  that  you  had  really  a  solid 
business  grudge  against  Russia. 

Dr.  Pangloss.  Certainly.  Our  way  lay  South-east- 
wards ;  and  Russia  lumbered  across  our  way.  Since 
1905  she  has  been  backing  Servia,  and  that  is  an  offence 
to  Austria-Hungary,  whose  easiest  way  to  Salonica  lies 
through  Servia.  Moreover,  and  that  is  more  serious 
for  us,  the  way  of  Russia  in  South-eastern  Europe  cuts 
across  our  way.  We  want  to  put  decrepit  Turkey  on 
her  legs  again.  Russia  has  always  had  her  own  ideas 
about  Turkey,  since  the  days  of  Catherine  II ;  and 
those  ideas,  as  you  know,  are  fimdamentally  different 
from  ours.  What  has  Russia  to  do  with  Servia,  and 
why  should  Russia  resent  our  services  to  Turkey  ? 

Candide.  I  fancy  she  has  her  reasons.  The  war 
against  the  Turk  for  the  sake  of  the  suffering  Slav 
brother  has  been  a  long  crusade,  lying  close  to  the  heart 
of  every  Russian.  It  is  a  national  ideal,  with  a  tradition 
many  hundred  years  old  at  its  back. 

Dr.  Pangloss.  Well — we  Germans  too  have  our 
national  ideal,  and  if  it  is  new,  it  is  all  the  more  dear. 
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But,  after  all,  it  is  no  use  discussing  the  relations  of 
Russia  and  Germany  in  terms  of  policy :  the  only  terms 
that  suit  the  case  are  terms  of  instinct,  antipathy, 
repulsion.  The  repulsion  is  always  there.  We  did  not 
worry  so  long  as  the  Slav  was  not  troublesome,  and  did 
not  threaten  to  rise  into  the  ascendant ;  we  worry 
exceedingly  now  that  he  is  troublesome  and,  as  we  think, 
threatening.  The  Slavs  within  our  borders  are  vexatious 
enough.  The  Poles  multiply  more  quickly  than  the 
Germans ;  and  they  resist  Germanization  silently, 
haughtily,  successfully.  They  keep  themselves  to 
themselves  :  they  are  in  Germany  and  not  of  it :  their 
very  working-men  will  not  join  our  ordinary  trades 
unions,  but  stick  to  their  own  nationalist  clubs.  They 
grow  in  spite  of  us,  and  in  spite  of  all  we  do  to  keep 
the  schools  of  our  Eastern  provinces  Grerman  and  to 
buy  back  the  soil  for  Germans.  They  have  spread  from 
our  agricultural  to  our  industrial  provinces  :  they  are 
all  over  Silesia  :  they  are  even  in  WestphaUa.  And 
behind  all  the  Slavs  within  our  borders  is  Russia. 

Candide.  But,  if  I  may  interrupt,  I  did  not  know  that 
Russia  and  the  Poles  were  such  close  friends. 

Dr.  Pangloss.  Ah  !  Russia  is  altering,  and  so  are  the 
Poles.  Their  old  Litany  used  to  be,  '  From  Prussian 
and  Muscovite  tyranny,  good  Lord,  deHver  us.'  I  fancy 
it  is  changed  nowadays.  At  any  rate  we  feel  that  the 
Slavs  are  all  against  us.  We  feel  our  close  and  intimate 
German  national  life  threatened.  Those  of  us  who  are 
Protestants  feel  our  Protestantism  threatened :  Russia 
is  still  to-day  a  persecuting  power,  and  her  hand  is  heavy 
on  other  religions.  All  of  us  who  love  Civilization  feel 
that  it  is  threatened. 

Candide.  Then  you  are  one  of  those  nationalists. 
Doctor,  who  identify  their  own  national  civilization  with 
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Civilization  itself.  Is  there  not  room  for  several  national 
civilizations  ?  How  can  any  one  of  them  possibly  be 
coextensive  with  Civihzation  ?  Has  not  Russia  her  own 
national  civilization,  which  in  its  way  and  for  her 
people  is  at  least  as  valuable  as  any  other  ? 

Dr.  Pangloss.  Too  many  questions  spoil  a  dialogue. 
Philosophically,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  view 
that  all  national  civilizations  are  different  in  kind,  and 
that  all  are  equally  valuable,  because  each  is  comple- 
mentary to  the  rest.  Practically  each  nation  has  quite 
a  different  idea.  Each  believes  that  Civilization  is  one 
homogeneous  substance,  of  which  it  has  got  a  monopoly, 
or  at  any  rate  the  greatest  quantity.  That  is  the  belief 
of  us  Germans,  especially  when  we  consider  the  Slavs. 
Inside  our  borders  reign  order,  light,  sanitation,  sanity : 
inside  the  Slav  borders  you  will  find  chaos,  dark- 
ness, dirt,  the  realm  of  the  unaccountable.  Russia  is 
bureaucracy  tempered  by  barbarism  ;  we  in  Germany 
know  what  parliaments  are,  and  what  socialism  means. 
Have  you  noticed  that  our  Socialists  are  nationalists 
practically  to  a  man  ?  Is  not  that  a  significant  fact  ? 
Gone  is  the  old  internationahsm ;  gone  the  anti-militar- 
ism which  was  its  ally.  Our  Socialists  to-day  will  vote 
the  sinews  of  war  in  the  Reichstag,  and  join  our  army 
in  their  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  They  know 
the  peril. 

Gandide.  I  wonder  if  the  peril  is  real.  Your  Kaiser 
was  much  exercised  about  the  Yellow  Peril  at  one  time. 
Is  not  the  Slav  peril  a  spectre  conjured  up  by  that  Fear 
of  which  we  spoke  some  time  ago  ? 

Dr.  Pangloss.  It  may  be.  But  when  you  are  actually 
seeing  a  spectre,  as  we  do  now,  you  do  not  calmly 
compare  one  spectre  with  another,  or  rationalize  what 
you  see  :    your  hair  just  stands  on  end.     We  are  in 
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something  of  that  state.  And  while  we  are  in  that 
state,  watching  the  spectre  advance,  England  takes  the 
spectre's  arm,  and  gives  it  comfort,  countenance,  assis- 
tance. England,  the  chosen  land  of  liberty,  allied  with 
Russia  !  Pro  pvdor  !  Well  may  the  ghost  of  Shake- 
speare shudder ! 

Candide.  I  can  only  imagme  his  ghost  smiling  serenely 
over  all  our  pothers.  And  he  might  not  be  so  much 
displeased  to  see  England  leagued  with  Belgium,  or 
fighting  in  the  Low  Countries.  In  fact,  he  might  tell 
us  that  it  was  a  praiseworthy  habit  of  the  gentlemen 
of  his  day,  like  Sir  Philip,  to  fare  to  Flanders.  But  we 
are  talking  the  sun  down  the  sky  in  the  west,  and  supper 
is  waiting.  Our  dialogue  has  reached  the  margin  of 
satiety;  and  yet  I  want  to  say  a  little  more.  I  sym- 
pathize with  much  of  your  discourse.  I  see  that  your 
people  is  living  through  its  romantic  Elizabethan  age. 
There  is  romance  about  the  world  for  you  Germans. 
Captain  von  MUller  and  his  dashing  ship  would  have 
delighted  Drake.  You  live  in  a  mediaeval  glamour  : 
you  expect  fairy-tales  to  come  true.  Your  veins  thrill 
with  an  ardent  nationalism  ;  you  are  taut  and  keen  and 
poised  for  the  conflict  pro  aris  atque  focis.  Like  the 
old  Vikings,  you  have  built  your  ships,  and  gone  forth 
over  the  waves,  seeking  a  country  for  settlement.  But 
you  have  your  defects.  So  had  the  Elizabethans.  They 
had  a  bragging  buccaneering  habit.  You  have  a  swag- 
gering roisterous  way  of  shaking  your  fist  and  rattling 
your  sword  which  is  not  pleasant.  They  had  a  way 
of  assuming  that  God  was  the  God  of  the  English, 
and  that  they  did  Him  service  by  plundering  the 
Spaniards.  You  are  falling  into  the  same  ways.  The 
Elizabethans  maltreated  Ireland  horribly  :  they  could 
not  understand  its  chaotic,  untidy,  delightful  ways.    You 
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are  maltreating  your  Poles  badly ;  you  have  not  been 
tender  to  your  Alsatians.  You  are  full  of  an  exclusive 
nationalism,  and  you  cannot  or  will  not  get  inside  the 
minds  of  other  peoples.  You  have  made  yourselves 
a  self-contained  national  world  of  your  own,  which 
cannot  understand  the  outside  world  ;  which  giving  no 
sympathy  gets  no  sympathy,  and  then  complains  that 
it  is  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted.  Cease  to  be 
bad  Elizabethans  ;  begin  to  be  good  Europeans.  Do 
not  go  hunting  for  exclusive  markets,  as  some  of  the 
Elizabethans  went  hunting  for  exclusive  gold-fields  : 
that  is  not  the  way  of  colonization  or  empire.  True 
colonies  grow,  and  they  grow  when  men  go  to  live  in 
them,  and  to  think  of  them  as  homes.  Do  not  wed 
yourselves  to  exclusive  nationalism,  as  did  those  Eliza- 
bethans who  damned  the  Spaniards  for  dogs  of  Seville, 
and  held  the  L'ish  to  lie  outside  any  conceivable  Pale. 
True  nationalism  is  not  puffed  up,  and  does  not  behave 
itself  unseemly;  true  nationalism  makes  a  nation  love 
itself,  because  it  can  give  to  other  nations  something 
which  they  have  not  got,  and  at  the  same  time  love 
other  nations,  because  they  can  give  to  it  something 
which  it  does  not  possess. 

Dr.  Pangloss.  You  speak  with  enthusiasm,  my  dear 
Candide  ;  and  I  like  to  see  your  eye  kindle.  But  after 
all,  those  EHzabethans  built  an  empire  in  their  EHza- 
bethan  manner  ;  and  we  Germans  would  fain  go  and  do 
likewise. 

Candide.  I  am  not  sure  that  they  did  found  an  empire. 
They  wedded  Protestantism  to  piracy,  but  there  were 
no  children  born  of  the  marriage.  Colonies  were  born 
to  England,  when  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  wedded  Protes- 
tantism to  honest  labour.  If  you  go  and  do  likewise, 
who  shall  say  you  nay  ?     But  it  is  not  your  way  to  go 
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forth  into  the  wilderness  with  a  spade  and  a  fowUng- 
piece  :  you  send  your  massive  State  ahead  with  a  gun- 
boat and  a  supply  of  heavy  artillery  to  blast  you  a  way. 
Non  sic  itur  ad  astra. 

Dr.  Pangloss.  Ah,  the  world  was  young  three  hundred 
years  ago.  This  is  the  age  of  iron.  Ironclads  and 
eleven-inch  howitzers  are  the  modem  spade  and  fowling- 
piece. 

Candide.  To  you  they  are.  I  do  not  admire  you  for 
it.  You  have  become  an  iron  people — ^iron  from  the 
spike  of  your  helmets  to  the  nails  of  your  boots.  You 
gird  yourselves  with  the  mechanics  of  death;  you 
bristle  with  all  the  tools  of  destruction.  You  murder 
by  mathematics,  and  kill  by  calculus.  And  where  will 
it  all  end,  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Pangloss.  Germany  will  find  out  a  way,  and  fulfil 
her  destiny. 

Candide.  Non  tali  auxilio,  nee  defensoribus  istis.  A 
spade  and  a  fowling-piece,  with  perhaps  a  pruning-hook 
to  clear  your  way — and  what  more  can  you  need  ? 
True  colonies  grow,  I  tell  you  ;  and  they  grow  by  volun- 
tary effort.  That  is  the  only  way  to  empire.  You 
need  no  pillar  of  State  policy  by  day,  and  no  pillar  of 
military  fire  by  night.  It  is  an  old  illusion,  cherished 
by  some  neo -protectionists  to-day,  that  the  English 
Empire  grew  under  State  guidance. 

Dr.  Pangloss  (reproachfully).  You  said  supper  was 
waiting. 

Candide.  It  is.  And  it  at  any  rate  is  no  illusion. 
Let  us  go,  and  let  the  food  fulfil  its  destiny — a  real 
destiny,  mark  you.  Doctor,  not  a 

Dr.  Pangloss.     Tush  ! 
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{It  is  after  supper.     Candide,  with  a  mellow  good  feeling, 
returns  to  the  charge.) 

Gavdide.  But  why  did  you  send  your  eagles  ravening 
into  Belgium,  Doctor  ?  The  world  would  have  pardoned 
much  to  you,  because  there  is  so  much  in  you  that  is 
magnificent.     But  Belgium  ! 

Dr.  Pangloss.  My  dear  Candide,  the  fate  of  Germany 
was  at  stake,  and  what  was  Belgium  in  the  balance  ? 

Candide.  But  the  respect  of  the  world  was  at  stake, 
and  what  was  a  strategical  gain  in  the  balance  ? 

Dr.  Pangloss.  You  forget  our  motto  :  '  Germany  above 
all  things,  and  all  for  Germany.' 

Candide.  All  for  Germany,  when  you  lose  the  world's 
respect  ? 

Dr.  Pangloss.  Yes — all  for  Germany,  and  the  world's 
respect  well  lost. 

[Mention  has  been  made  in  the  dialogue  of  the  Eliza- 
bet  hanism  of  Germany.  This  perhaps  explains  German 
admiration  and  annexation  of  Shakespeare.  It  is 
curious,  but  it  seems  to  be  true,  that  German  patriotism 
at  present  finds  its  sustenance  in  Henry  V.  'Here', 
says  Professor  Brandl,  '  we  are  still  in  jovial  old  Eng- 
land, before  Puritanism  made  the  British  priggish  and 
greedy  of  gold.  Everything  that  Shakespeare  says  of 
his  Henry  corresponds  with  the  way  of  thinking  of  our 
Emperor.'] 
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GERMANY  AND  THE  ECONOMIC 
PROBLEM 

Since  war  was  declared  between  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  no  assertion  has  been  more  generally  heard 
than  the  prediction  that  '  the  economic  strain  '  would, 
if  nothing  else,  break  down  the  capacity  of  the  German 
Government  and  nation  to  maintain  the  struggle.  What 
precisely  this  '  economic  strain '  would  be  and  in  what 
forms  it  would  convincingly  reveal  itself  was  not  always 
made  clear,  even  by  those  who  most  confidently  made 
the  assertion.  But  as  commonly  used  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  imply,  first,  that  the  financial  resources  of  the 
German  Government  would  not  prove  equal  to  the 
drain  and  expenditure  of  a  war  on  two  fronts  and  at 
sea,  prolonged  beyond  six  or  eight  months  ;  secondly, 
that  the  economic  and  industrial  organization  and 
resources  of  Germany  were  of  such  a  character  as 
gradually  to  collapse  under  the  remorseless  pressure 
of  war  ;  thirdly,  that  German  trade  and  commerce 
would  be  practically  ruined  by  the  conditions  of  war  ; 
and  fourthly,  that  in  all  these  respects  Great  Britain 
was  markedly  superior — her  wealth  greater,  her  re- 
sources larger  and  more  elastic,  her  industrial  organiza- 
tion and  commerce  less  vulnerable. 

Are  these  assumptions,  axiomatic  to  many  British 
minds,  approximately  sound  ?  Is  an  economic  and 
financial  collapse  in  Germany  to  be  expected  ?  If  so, 
when  will  it  come  ?    Can  Great  Britain  reasonably  infer 
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that  she  can  stand  better  than  Germany  the  tremendous 
economic  strain  of  this  unparalleled  war  ? 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  a  view,  directly  opposite 
to  that  commonly  held  in  Great  Britain,  has  been  ex- 
pressed between  1907  and  1913  by  several  German 
experts,  notably  Dr.  Riesser,  Dr.  Steinmann-Bucher, 
and  others,  who  have  devoted  much  labour  and  research 
to  an  analysis  of  Germany's  economic  resources  and 
organization.  They  hold  that  Germany  is  better  organ- 
ized for  war  on  the  commercial  and  financial  side  ;  that 
Germany  would  conduct  a  great  war  more  economically ; 
and  that  a  violent  and  widespread  interruption  of  the 
machinery  of  international  exchange,  finance,  and  trade 
would  hit  Great  Britain  harder  than  it  would  hit  Ger- 
many. But  it  is  also  worth  remarking  that  their  calcu- 
lations seem  to  rest  on  a  comparatively  short  war  (i.e. 
not  prolonged  beyond  six  or  eight  months),  and  do  not 
make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  results  produced  by 
a  war  of  twelve  or  even  eighteen  months.  Nor  do  they 
sufficiently  allow  for  the  gigantic  and  unparalleled  pro- 
portions and  the  political  and  militarj^  features  of  the 
present  war. 

Unparalleled  in  its  economic  features  the  present  war 
certainly  is.  The  territorial  area  of  the  belligerent 
States,  the  volume  of  industry  and  commerce  directly 
affected,  the  areas  on  land  that  are  the  theatre  of  military 
operations,  the  magnitude  of  the  armies  involved,  the 
world-wide  extent  of  the  naval  operations,  the  expen- 
siveness  of  modern  armaments,  the  rapidity  with  which 
those  armaments  are  used  up,  the  strain  on  the  bel- 
ligerent States  to  equip  and  maintain  their  armies  in 
the  field,  combine  to  provide  an  economic  problem  to 
which  no  parallel  exists  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Six 
out  of  seven  of  the  great  monetary  centres  of  finance — 
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London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Petrograd,  Vienna,  Brussels — 
are  directly  involved.  New  York,  the  seventh,  as  the 
capital  of  a  neutral  Power  alone  is  not  touched,  and 
New  York  without  the  free  working  of  the  other  six  is 
practically  paralysed.  The  moratorium  that  was  pro- 
claimed throughout  the  civilized  world  last  August,  and 
the  closing  of  the  Stock  Exchanges,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  general  financial  cataclysm,  bear  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  violence  and  widespread  havoc  that  the  war  at 
once  produced  and  is  continuing  to  produce.  The 
volume  of  commerce  and  trade  of  the  belligerent  States, 
directly  affected  by  war  conditions,  amounts  to  70  %  of 
the  trade  of  the  whole  world.  Only  30  %,  i.e.  barely 
one-third  of  the  production  and  exchange  of  goods  by 
mankind,  belongs  to  neutral  States.  And  of  the  mer- 
cantile marine  of  the  world  engaged  in  the  transport 
of  goods  across  the  seas,  about  80  %  belongs  to  bel- 
ligerent States,  and  must  work  under  the  conditions 
imposed  by  war. 

Any  and  every  estimate  of  the  degree  of  economic 
strain  for  any  particular  belligerent  State  must  neces- 
sarily be  both  rough  and  hypothetical — rough  because 
our  information  and  our  data  for  calculations  cannot 
be  statistically  precise,  hypothetical  because  speculation 
as  to  the  duration  of  the  war  has  to  reckon  with  unfore- 
seen and  unforeseeable  military  or  political  develop- 
ments that  may  revolutionize  the  general  situation. 

For  clearness'  sake  I  propose  to  examine  the  economic 
problem  as  it  may  affect  Germany  and  Germany's 
resources  alone,  and  to  assume  throughout  that  the 
present  naval  conditions  will  broadly  continue.  It  is 
desirable  also  to  separate  at  the  outset  two  different 
propositions  and  conclusions  which  are  frequently  con- 
fused :  first,  the  general  economic  exhaustion  and  disloca- 
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tion  or  ruin  of  her  trade  which  Germany  may  ultimately 
have  to  face  as  the  broad  result  of  the  war  ;  and,  secondly, 
the  immediate  effect  on  her  economic  resources  while  the 
war  lasts  and  on  her  capacity  in  consequence  of  this  direct 
effect  to  find  the  means  to  wage  war.  For,  even  if  we 
make  the  extreme  assumption  that  '  the  war  will  ruin 
Germany's  trade  and  commerce  ',  that  Germany  will 
emerge  from  it  a  mere  gho^  of  her  former  economic  self, 
and  that  a  generation  may  pass  before  her  productive 
powers  and  shattered  economic  organization  are  restored 
to  the  normal  level,  say,  of  1913,  ultimate  ruin  will  not 
of  itself  mean  present  incapacity  to  wage  a  long  war. 
Nations,  like  individuals,  may  ruin  themselves  in  a 
gigantic  effort.  Ultimate  exhaustion  is  no  sure  basis 
for  inferring  incapacity  both  to  make  and  prolong  a 
great  struggle  for  a  very  considerable  time.  It  is  far  too 
commonly  assumed  amongst  ourselves  that  the  mere 
loss  of  trade  on  a  large  scale  by  Germany  will  rapidly 
be  a  decisive  factor.  We  do  not  sufficiently  distinguish 
between  the  ultimate  and  total  cost  and  its  effects,  and 
the  immediate  cost  and  its  effects,  of  war.  The  whole 
bill,  of  course,  has  to  be  paid  in  the  long  run.  But  the 
capacity  of  a  nation  to  wage  war  and  to  continue  to 
wage  it,  primarily  turns  on  its  capacity  to  meet  the 
bill  and  the  drain  on  its  resources  of  the  moment, 
governed  by  the  conditions  of  the  moment,  not  of  the 
future  governed  by  the  conditions  of  the  future.  Broadly, 
then,  the  cost  of  war  and  the  capacity  of  a  nation 
to  meet  it  may  be  analysed  under  three  main  heads  : 
(1)  the  money  cost  of  carrying  on  the  military  and  naval 
operations  required  (i.e.  the  equipment  and  mainten- 
ance of  the  armies  and  fleets  and  the  armaments)  and 
the  material  capacity  to  feed  and  clothe  the  non- 
combatant    population    and    maintam    the    industries 
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necessary  for  the  armies  and  fleets,  and  the  feeding 
and  clothing  of  the  population  as  a  whole  ;  (2)  the  cost 
(conveniently  reckoned  in  money  cost)  of  the  pre- 
existing wealth  and  fixed  or  circulating  capital  (build- 
ings, crops,  live-stock,  mineral  resources,  &c.)  destroyed 
by  the  military  operations  ;  (3)  the  loss  of  human  pro- 
ducing power  represented  by  the  number  of  men  killed 
in  battles  and  by  disease  or  permanently  crippled. 

The  first  is  obviously  of  the  most  immediate  impor- 
tance. For  unless  the  losses  under  (2)  or  (3)  are  of  such 
a  character  as  directly  and  immediately  to  cripple  the 
nation's  material  resources  for  war  they  can  be  primarily 
ignored.  A  nation  that  cannot  provide  the  numbers  of 
men  required  admittedly  cannot  continue  to  make  war. 
Similarly,  if  a  nation  as  the  result  of  military  operations 
found  itself  deprived  of  the  raw  material  directly 
necessary  for  equipping  or  maintaining  its  armaments, 
or  of  the  food-stuffs  for  feeding  the  soldiers  or  the  non- 
combatant  population,  or  if  the  destruction  of  wealth  or 
capital  were  so  large  or  of  such  a  kind  as  to  bring  this 
about,  that  nation  would  be  '  starved  '  into  making 
peace.  Great  Britain,  for  example,  deprived  of  the 
command  of  the  seas,  simply  could  not  continue  the 
war.  A  Germany  deprived  of  coal,  iron-ore,  copper, 
oil,  even  if  she  had  the  food  and  the  men,  could  not 
continue  the  war.  The  '  economic  strain  '  would  in 
each  case  be  decisive.  But  unless  the  elements  reckoned 
under  (2)  and  (3)  are  of  this  decisive  character,  the 
amount  and  volume  of  the  loss  to  be  reckoned  subse- 
quently under  these  heads  will  be  imperceptible  at  first, 
and  will  be  very  gradual  in  its  depleting  and  crippling 
effect.  Ultimately  they  will  figure  in  the  total  bill  of 
cost  and  may  reach  gigantic  figures  and  produce  no  less 
gigantic  results;    but   the   destruction   of   pre-existing 
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wealth  and  of  capital  will  not  necessarily  nor  need  for 
a  long  time  be  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  estimating 
capacity  to  bear  the  cost  of  a  war,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  a  very  wealthy  country  such  as  Germany. 
And  it  is  worth  noting  that  as  a  fact,  in  the  case  of 
Germany  as  of  Great  Britain,  the  losses  placed  under  (2) 
as  above  have  not  so  far  been  really  serious.  Germany 
has  lost  a  large  number  of  her  mercantile  ships  ;  she 
has  suffered  invasion  in  some  of  her  colonies  and  settle- 
ments ;  but  her  territories  in  Europe  have  been  practically 
free  from  invasion.  The  Russian  invasion  of  East 
Prussia  in  August  was  short,  and  the  damage  has  been 
calculated  at  not  more  than  £20,000,000.  Germany  has 
waged  war  in  Poland,  Belgium,  and  France,  and  the 
terrible  destruction  of  wealth  (i.e.  of  fixed  or  circulating 
capital)  in  the  areas  of  military  operations  has  fallen 
wholly  on  Russia,  France,  and  Belgium.  How  far  this 
state  of  things  will  continue  is  at  present  a  mihtary 
rather  than  an  economic  question.  It  is  sufficient  to 
note  that  so  far  the  damage  suffered  by  Germany  is  prac- 
tically insignificant.  It  has  not  in  any  way  affected  her 
economic  capacity  to  '  go  on  '.  Nor  are  there  at  present 
any  trustworthy  indications  that  the  losses  in  the 
battle-field  or  the  numbers  employed  in  her  huge  armies 
have  weakened  her  power  to  maintain  the  industries 
employed  in  arming,  feeding,  and  clothing  the  troops  or 
feeding  and  clothing  the  civil  population.  Unemploy- 
ment, widespread  dislocation  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution there  certainly  are,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  either  is  on  a  scale  to  cripple  Germany's  resources 
in  these  respects.  The  harvest  has  been  gathered  in 
and  stored  ;  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  German  organization 
has  seen  to  it  that  there  will  be  a  harvest  in  1915.  The 
vast  armies  have  not  prevented  the  shipyards  or  Krupp's 
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works  at  Essen,  and  the  clothing  factories  in  Saxony, 
working  at  high  pressure.  The  mines  are  producing 
their  raw  material  and  the  railways  have  the  material 
and  the  labour  requisite  to  work  with  organized  efficiency. 
If,  in  short,  '  the  economic  strain  '  is  going  to  cripple 
Germany,  it  must  be  sought  elsewhere  than  in  the 
casualty  lists  and  the  destruction  of  wealth  and  capital. 
Moreover,  up  till  now  France  and  Russia  have  both 
suffered  as  heavily  as  Germany  in  the  casualty  lists  and 
far  more  heavily  than  Germany  in  the  destruction  of 
pre-existing  wealth.  Great  Britain,  it  is  true,  is  more 
fortunate.  She  has  suffered  in  both  respects  less,  far 
less  so  far,  than  her  major  allies,  and  far  less  than 
her  major  opponent. 

We  come  back,  therefore,  to  the  losses  under  our  first 
heading  and  the  capacity  to  meet  them  as  the  crucial 
and  immediate  problem.  What  is  the  conduct  of  the 
war  actually  costing  the  German  Government  ?  Re- 
cently our  own  Government  has  put  the  cost  for  our- 
selves at  £1,000,000  a  day,  without  any  guarantee 
that  this  '  moderate  '  estimate  will  not  be  exceeded — as 
it  almost  certainly  will.  In  1909,  Dr.  Riesser  calculated 
that  the  first  six  weeks  of  a  great  European  war  would 
cost  Germany  at  least  £125,000,000.  This  would  give  us 
£250,000,000  for  the  first  three  months  and  £500,000,000 
for  the  first  six  months — if  the  weeks  after  the  first  six 
were  not  less  expensive.  There  is  no  good  reason  for 
supposing  that  war  tends  to  become  cheaper  as  it 
proceeds  ;  on  the  contrary,  particularly  a  war  of  the 
present  kind,  in  which  the  numbers  in  the  field  tend 
to  rise  rather  than  fall,  it  tends  to  become  dearer,  as 
material  and  armaments  not  reckoned  in  the  first  cost 
wear  out  and  require  to  be  replaced.  In  1909  Dr. 
Riesser  did  not  allow  for  the  increases  which  science 
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has  brought  about  in  the  cost  of  armaments — war  is 
intrinsically  more  expensive  since  1909 — nor  did  he 
fully  anticipate  the  gigantic  efforts  Germany  would  be 
able  to  make.  More  recently  Dr.  Julius  Wolf  has 
estimated  the  cost  at  a  money  expenditure  of  not  less 
than  £2,000,000  a  day  and  more  likely  to  be  £2,500,000. 
An  estimate  of  £500,000,000  for  the  first  six  months  may 
be  regarded,  therefore,  as  highly  probable  ;  and  this  does 
not  include  any  of  the  cost  reckoned  under  our  second 
and  third  heads,  but  is  simply  the  bill  reckoned  in 
money  of  the  expenditure  necessary  for  equipping  and 
maintaining  the  armies  and  ships  employed  and  the 
organization  of  all  supplies  necessary  for  efficient  conduct 
of  the  war.  What  must  be  subsequently  added  under 
(2)  and  (3)  we  need  not  pause  to  inquire. 

How  is  this  bill  going  to  be  met  ?  What  are  Ger- 
many's resources  in  wealth,  either  capital  or  savings 
from  the  national  income,  to  meet  it  ? 

The  volume  of  Germany's  foreign  trade  is  broadly 
represented  by  the  following  figures  : 


Imports. 

Exports. 

1910 

.       £465,499,600 

£382,209,900 

1911 

.       £500,347,250 

£411,219,900 

1912 

£550,856,600 

£454,976,450 

1913 

.       £534,750,000 
j_i f -      ji-j.- 

£495,630,000 

Grermany  is  therefore  a  creditor  country,  and  as 
a  creditor  country  is  second  only  to  Great  Britain. 
The  difference  in  values  between  imports  and  exports 
is  roughty,  for  1910,  £83,000,000;  1911,  £89,000,000; 
1912,  £96,000,000;  1913,  £39,000,000.  (The  sudden  drop 
in  1913  is  rather  puzzling  and  is  susceptible  of  various 
explanations.  It  probably  can  be  regarded  as  quite 
exceptional.)  Taking  £80,000,000  as  the  rough  average 
difference,  we  maj^  broadly  account  for  it  by  assigning 
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£25,000,000  to  £30,000,000  of  the  '  invisible  exports  ' 
to  the  profits,  freights,  and  services  of  the  German 
mercantile  marine,  which  in  tonnage  is  second  only  to 
the  British  mercantile  marine.  The  other  £50,000,000 
to  £55,000,000  as  part  of  the  return]  on  German  capital 
invested  outside  Germany.  The  actual  amount  of  this 
investment  has  been  the  subject  of  much  investigation  by 
German  economists,  whose  estimate  at  £1,500,000,000 
has  been  accepted  as  approximately  correct  by  experts 
in  this  country.  Further  analysis  of  the  trade  figures 
reveals  :  first,  that  broadly  44  %  of  the  imports  (i.  e. 
£243,000,000)  and  39  %  of  the  exports  were  from  or  to 
States  with  which  Germany  is  at  war,  and  that  56  % 
of  imports  and  61  %  of  exports  were  from  or  to  allied  or 
neutral  States  :  secondly,  that  the  last  twenty  years  of 
Germany's  trade  exhibit  well-defined  features — manu- 
tured  goods  (finished  or  haK-finished)  form  a  smaller 
proportion  of  the  imports  and  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
exports,  while  the  imports  of  food,  cattle,  and  luxuries 
have  steadily  risen  in  value.  Similar^  the  imports  of 
raw  material  for  industry  have  steadily  increased,  while 
the  exports  of  food- stuffs  and  cattle  have  slowly 
declined.  Germany,  in  short,  as  she  has  become  indus- 
trialized and  improved  her  industrial  efficiency,  with 
a  steady  increase  in  her  population,  has  become  less 
and  less  dependent  on  other  countries  for  manufactured 
articles,  but  more  and  more  dependent  on  foreign 
markets  for  the  export  of  manufactured  goods,  for  the 
import  of  food- stuffs  with  which  to  feed  her  population, 
and  also  for  the  import  of  raw  material  with  which  to 
feed  her  industries.  We  are  on  tolerably  safe  ground 
if  we  infer  that  to-day  20  %  of  her  visible  imports  are  in 
manufactured  goods,  50  %  in  raw  material  for  industry, 
30  %  in  food-stuffs  and  luxuries  :    while  of  the  visible 
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exports  20  %  are  in  raw  materials,  72  %  in  manufactured 
goods,  and  8  %  in  food-stuJGPs.  It  may  also  be  noted  that 
the  tariff  duties  collected  on  the  foreign  trade  provides  the 
German  Government  with  some  £40,000,000  of  revenue, 
between  one-fourth  and  one-fifth  of  the  total  imperial 
revenue. 

Estimates  of  the  national  savings  and  the  total 
(capitaHzed)  wealth  of  Germany  are  necessarily  hjrpo- 
thetical  and  uncertain.  Dr.  Steinmann-Bucher's  esti- 
mate put  the  national  income  at  £1,750,000,000  and 
the  total  wealth  at  about  £17,000,000,000.  More  re- 
cently Dr.  Helfferich  puts  the  national  income  at  about 
£2,000,000,000  and  the  total  national  wealth  at  about 
£18,000,000,000.  (His  estimate  for  Great  Britain  is 
a  total  between  £14,000,000,000  and  £15,000,000,000.) 

It  is  difficult  either  to  accept  or  to  criticize  these 
figures,  but  financial  experts  in  this  country  have  agreed 
in  thinking  they  are  probably  exaggerated.  It  is  certainly 
remarkable  that  Dr.  Helfferich's  figures  in  1913  for  the 
national  income  follow  almost  exactly  the  figures  worked 
out  in  our  census  of  production  for  Great  Britain  in 
1907,  i.e.  he  estimates  the  value  of  goods  produced  at 
between  £1,900,000,000  and  £2,100,000,000,  the  consump- 
tion within  Germany  at  about  £1,700,000,000  and  the 
savings  available  for  investment  at  between  £320,000,000 
and  £350,000,000  ;  but  if  we  are  prepared  to  dismiss  the 
suspicion  due  to  this  striking  identity  and  accept  the 
estimate,  it  at  least  gives  us  a  broad  total  for  subse- 
quent calculation.  For  it  means  that  if  the  first  six 
months  of  war  cost  Germany  £500,000,000  she  could 
pay  for  it  with  something  less  than  two  years'  savings, 
and  even  if  another  £250,000,000  (a  low  estimate)  were 
added  for  wealth  destroyed,  not  reckoned  in  the  cost 
of  £500,000,000,  she  could  pay  the  total  bill  with  three 
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years'  savings  and  have  a  substantial  balance  in  hand — 
ify  that  is,  her  national  income  and  national  savings  during 
and  after  the  war  remain  at  the  pre-war  level.  But  what 
is  tolerably  certain  is  that  neither  during  the  war  nor 
after  it  will  her  national  income  remain  at  anything 
like  the  estimated  level  for  1913.  Can  we  roughly 
calculate  what  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  the  war  on 
that  national  income  and  on  governmental  revenue  ? 
Some  plain  conclusions  are  suggested  by  the  statistics 
cited,  which  may  indicate  the  forms  that  '  the  economic 
strain  '  will  take. 

(1)  Germany's  trade  with  the  belUgerent  countries 
will  practically  cease  altogether,  i.e.  her  trade  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  British  Empire,  with  France, 
Russia,  Portugal,  Servia,  Montenegro,  Japan,  and  with 
Belgium:  i.e.  about  £240,000,000  of  her  exports  and 
£175,000,000  of  her  imports  must  be  at  once  deducted 
from  her  total  trade  ;  (2)  her  trade  with  her  ally  Austria 
representing  £58,000,000  of  exports  and  £42,000,000  of 
imports,  will  be  seriously  dislocated  and  diminished,  as 
will  also  her  trade  with  the  Ottoman  Empire  ;  (3)  her 
trade  with  neutrals,  in  theory  unimpaired,  will  be 
seriously  dislocated,  and  mainly  in  four  ways  :  (a)  the 
diminished  spending  power  of  the  neutrals  caused  by  the 
war  wUl  mean  a  contraction  of  their  demand  for  Ger- 
many's goods  ;  (6)  as  Germany  has  lost  the  command 
of  the  seas,  her  means  of  shipping  goods  to  and  from  her 
market  to  theirs  are  gravely  imperilled  and  must  be 
subjected  to  the  delays  of  devious  routes  through 
neutral  territory  (e.g.  Switzerland,  Italy,  Holland, 
Denmark)  with  increased  charges  for  insurance  and 
freight  which  may  kill  the  trade  altogether  ;  (o)  the 
effect  of  various  classes  of  goods  being  declared  con- 
traband or  conditional  contraband   by  Great   Britain 
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and  rendered  liable  to  capture  or  forfeiture.  The  recent 
action  of  Great  Britain  in  applying  the  doctrine  of  '  the 
continuous  voyage  '  to  conditional  contraband  will  prob- 
ably very  materially  diminish  the  total  quantity  of 
imports  and  cause  certain  categories  of  imports  to  dis- 
appear altogether  ;  (d)  Germany  will  have  to  reckon 
with  the  competition  first  of  Great  Britain  and  then  of 
neutral  States  (e.  g.  the  United  States)  in  the  neutral 
markets,  a  competition  working  under  more  favourable 
conditions,  to  capture  trade  hitherto  in  German  hands, 
which  will  certainly  further  diminish  Germany's  trade. 
Precise  estimates  in  figures  of  the  effect  of  these 
various  forces  are  not  possible.  But  we  have  some 
significant  sidelights.  For  the  month  of  September 
German  exports  to  the  United  States  fell  from  a  value 
of  $19,000,000  to  a  value  of  $3,000,000,  while  her  imports 
fell  from  a  vdlue  of  $35,000,000  to  a  value  of  $3,000— an 
extraordinary  shrinkage.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the 
same  month  British  exports  to  the  United  States  actually 
increased  by  a  value  of  £1,400,000 — eloquent  testimony 
to  the  money  (quite  apart  from  the  military)  value  of  the 
command  of  the  seas. 

Fourthly,  we  are  safe  in  concluding  that,  inasmuch  as 
her  mercantile  marine  has  now  been  driven  off  the  sea, 
Germany  will  lose  the  £25,000,000  or  £30,000,000  derived 
from  freights,  &c.,  earned  by  that  marine.  Fifthly,  the 
tremendous  reduction  of  imports  and  exports  will 
reduce  the  governmental  revenue  derived  from  the 
tariff.  A  moderate  estimate  would  put  that  reduction  at 
one-haH— from  £40,000,000  to  £20,000,000.  Sixthly,  the 
return  on  German  investments  of  capital  outside  Ger- 
many will  be  heavily  reduced.  Seventhly,  the  earning 
power  of  the  magnificent  State  railways — a  source  of 
revenue  to   the  Government — which  is  dependent  on 
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flourishing  trade  within  and  without,  must  be  seriously 
impaired. 

Whichever  source, in  short, of  Germany's  governmental 
or  national  income  we  investigate,  the  general  conclusion 
is  clear  that  under  the  stress  of  war  the  production 
and  consumption  of  wealth  within  the  Empire  will 
probably  be  reduced  by  something  like  50  %,  and  the 
savings  available  for  meeting  war  expenditure  will  be 
correspondingly  diminished.  Even  if  there  is  no  further 
addition  to  the  war  bill,  and  no  further  shrinkage  in  the 
national  income,  an  expenditure  of  £750,000,000  will 
take  not  two  but  probably  seven  years'  savings. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Germany's  immediate  power 
to  carry  on  the  war  is  crippled.  It  only  means  that 
the  burden  is  being  spread  over  a  longer  period  of  peace 
and  that  the  future  is  being  more  and  more  heavily 
mortgaged.  But  the  estimated  results  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  war  bill  can 
be  met  by  revenue  and  additional  taxation.  It  can  only 
be  met  by  borrowing,  and  borrowing  on  a  large  scale. 
What,  then,  is  Germany's  capacity  to  borrow  ? 

She  must  borrow  from  herself  and  from  her  own 
resources.  She  cannot  float  a  loan  (as  Japan  and 
Russia  did  in  1905  and  onwards)  in  the  neutral  money 
markets.  Only  one  of  the  great  money  markets.  New 
York,  as  has  already  been  emphasized,  remains,  and 
a  loan  in  New  York  is  neither  a  political  nor  a  financial 
possibility.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  her  to  realize  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  though  at  a  great  loss,  her  invest- 
ments in  neutral  countries  and  reinvest  the  proceeds 
in  a  home  war-loan — for  the  simple  reason  that  neither 
the  United  States,  nor  Brazil,  Chile,  Argentina,  China, 
&c.,  hard  hit  by  the  universal  war,  can  buy  what 
Germany  might  be  willing  to  sell.     The  finance  houses 
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in  New  York,  intimately  connected  with  Grerman  inter- 
national finance,  may  ot  may  not  subscribe  to  a  German 
home-loan  and  sell  or  pledge  some  of  their  holdings ,  if 
they  can,  in  American  or  other  securities  to  do  so ; 
but  the  amount  so  obtainable  is  really  negligible  in 
relation  to  the  amount  that  has  to  be  raised.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  rely  on  this  help.  The  gold  in  the 
Reichsbank,  the  deposits  in  the  Savings  Bank  (those 
for  Prussia  alone  figure  out  at  over  £600,000,000),  the 
deposits  in  the  great  banking  corporations,  make  the 
assumption  safe  that  Germany  can,  if  her  people  choose 
to  do  it,  lend  the  Government  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war  probably  at  least  £500,000,000,  and  can  also  pay 
by  extra  taxation  an  additional  sum.  The  financial 
methods  may  be  open  to  question,  the  ultimate  effect 
of  borrowing  on  this  scale  may  be  damaging  or  even 
disastrous,  particularly  if  Germany  is  not  victorious, 
but  we  shall  err  seriously  if  we  conclude  that  the  German 
Government  cannot  borrow  from  the  German  people 
much  more  than  £500,000,000  in  the  first  six  or  eight 
months  of  the  war.  The  future  may  be  heavily  mort- 
gaged by  so  doing,  but  it  can  be  done ;  and  if  the  German 
people  are  convinced  that  any  and  every  sacrifice  is  a 
duty,  that  victory  will  come  in  consequence,  and  that 
heavy  indemnities  will  partially  if  not  wholly  recoup 
the  temporary  sacrifice,  however  severe,  it  will  be  done. 
We  must  not  look  for  any  collapse  of  credit  or  borrowing 
power  for  at  least  six,  perhaps  eight,  perhaps  twelve 
months,  perhaps  even  longer.  The  wealth  is  there — 
the  product  of  forty  years  of  saving,  superb  organization, 
and  industrial  development — and  can  be  applied  to  any 
purpose  the  German  people  choose. 

There  is  no  good  reason  for  thinking  that  Germany 
will  not  be  able  to  feed  her  armies  and  civil  popula- 
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tion  for  many  months  to  come.  Her  food  imports 
are  not,  as  with  ours,  absolutely  essential.  She 
imports  roughly  £150,000,000  worth,  but  she  exports 
£40,000,000  worth,  leaving  a  net  import  of  £110,000,000 
worth,  i.e.  not  £2  per  head  of  population  (compared 
with  the  £6  per  head  of  population  in  Great  Britain), 
Her  harvest  has  been  gathered  imdisturbed  by  in- 
vasion, and  it  has  been  a  good  harvest ;  she  has 
carried  off  a  certain  amount  of  the  Polish  harvest, 
even  of  French  crops  in  the  north.  The  element  of 
luxuries  in  the  food  imports  must  be  reckoned  with  ; 
also  she  has  been  able  to  add  through  Denmark, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Italy,  to  her  own  resources. 
Germany  imports  £12,000,000  worth  of  coffee.  But 
Germany  can  fight  without  coffee  if  necessary,  nor  will 
her  population  starve  because  coffee  is  cut  off  alto- 
gether. The  exports  of  Austria-Hungary  in  cereals, 
flour,  cattle;  swine,  fowls,  eggs,  and  sugar  are  enormous 
(about  40  %  of  the  whole  export  trade),  of  which  only 
about  5  %  goes  in  the  ordinary  course  to  Germany, 
but  on  which  Austria's  ally  will  now  have  a  first  claim, 
and  which  will  help  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  Germany's 
food  supplies  from  other  foreign  countries.  Similarly, 
Germany  will  have  the  great  Hungarian  resources  in 
horses  at  her  disposal.  That  the  German  nation  will 
be  deprived  of  many  luxuries,  that  it  may  have  gradually 
to  go  on  to  short  rations,  that  there  will  be  privation 
and  sacrifice,  we  may  take  for  granted  ;  but  that  she  is 
within  measurable  distance  of  starvation,  or  that  the 
reduced  quantities  of  food  imports  will  vitally  affect 
her  fighting  powers  for  many  months  to  come,  are  not 
conclusions  warranted  by  the  facts  as  we  know  them. 
Nations  can  fight  for  a  long  time  on  short  rations  if  they 
think  the  end  worth  the  sacrifice. 
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A  more  difficult  problem  is  raised  by  the  question, 
How  far  are  the  industries  essential  or  directly  subsidiary 
to  the  waging  of  war  likely  to  be  crippled  by  a  cessation 
or  a  marked  reduction  in  the  imports  of  raw  materials  ? 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  German  trade  and  pro- 
duction as  a  whole  cannot  continue  on  the  level  of  1913 
for  twelve  months  without  the  import  of  raw  materials 
on  a  very  large  scale,  and  that  many  industries  are 
absolutely  dependent  on  these  imports  and  must  cease 
altogether  when  the  pre-existing  stock  is  exhausted. 
But  are  we  entitled  to  infer  that  if  Germany  is  deprived 
of  her  imports  of  cotton,  wool,  jute,  coal,  iron  ore,^ 
lignite,  hides,  silk,  nitrates,  copper,  rubber,  oil — for 
these  are  her  chief  imports  of  raw  materials — amounting 
to  some  £280,000,000 — it  will  be  impossible  for  her  to 
manufacture  what  war  requires  for  her  armies  and  her 
civil  population  ?  Let  us  note  first  that  an  enormous 
quantity  of  these  imports  are  required  for  the  production 
of  manufactured  goods  which  Germany  exports  in  steadily 
increasing  quantities.  These  imports  are  not  directly 
necessary  for  war  purposes  or  home  consumption.  The 
raw  material  is  imported,  manufactured  into  a  finished 
or  semi-finished  article,  to  the  immense  economic  advan- 
tage of  Germany,  but  neither  the  import  nor  the  export 
is  '  consumed  '  in  Germany.  In  many  categories  of 
raw  material  Germany  has  more  than  enough  in  her 
own  resources  to  produce  what  she  requires  for  her  own 
consumption.  The  loss  of  foreign  imports  and  of  ex- 
ports for  foreign  consumption,  however  severe,  will  not 
of  itself  for  a  considerable  time  bring  about  '  economic 
starvation  '.  There  will  be  a  great  drop  in  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  but  depletion  is  not  paralysis,  and 
depletion  of  this  kind  takes  a  long  period  to  make 
itself    felt.     Secondly,   by    the    virtual    annexation    of 
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Luxemourg  Germany  has  secured  the  rich  iron  ore 
fields  in  that  duchy.  Her  own  coal-fields  can  supply 
all  that  is  needed  for  home  needs.  Raw  silk  and  ^ool, 
when  the  export  trade  is  reduced,  can  probably  be 
obtained  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  reduced  liome 
needs  for  a  considerable  time.  And  the  same  applies  to 
cotton  The  general  economic  loss  will  steadily  mount  up ; 
factories  will  cease  to  work ;  bankruptcies  will  increase  ; 
prices  will  rise.  The  longer  this  period  is  prolonged  the 
more  serious  will  be  the  general  economic  havoc  which 
the  country  must  face  when  the  war  ends,  but  it  would 
be  rash  to  assume  that  the  stringency  will,  before  twelve 
months  have  run,  mean  such  a  pressure  that  Germany 
cannot  carry  on  the  war.  Jute,  nitrates,  various  chemi- 
cal imports,  copper,  rubber,  oil — ^these  are  all  directly 
necessary  for  the  war,  and  they  can  only  be  obtained 
by  imports.  Efficient  governmental  organization — and 
it  is  certain  there  will  be  such — can  reduce  waste,  con- 
trol unnecessary  consumption,  and  prolong  the  period 
for  which  the  pre-war  stocks  can  last.  We  do  not  know 
the  amount  of  those  stocks,  nor  whether  for  example 
the  supply  of  oil  from  Roumania  and  Hungary  can  make 
good  the  serious  loss  of  the  Galician  oil-fields.  German 
science  may  find  a  workable  substitute  for  jute,  though 
this  is  questionable.  But  neither  organization  nor  con- 
trol nor  science  can  create  oil,  rubber,  copper,  nitrates, 
and  certain  chemical  products  that  Germany  imports. 
There  are  indications  that  in  all  these  articles  shortage 
is  already  being  felt,  and  that  great  difficulties  are 
experienced  in  procuring  any  addition  to  the  stocks 
through  Italy  or  any  other  neutral  channel.  If  Great 
Britain  retains  the  command  of  the  sea  and  is  able 
through  naval  vigilance,  aided  by  the  seizure  of  con- 
traband and  the  application  of   the  principle  of  '  the 
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continuous  voyage  '  to  conditional  contraband  to  secure 
that  the  import  of  raw  material  in  those  categories  is 
practically  cut  off,  the  manufacture  of  what  is  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war  may  really  be  so  reduced  as 
to  be  as  damaging  as  a  military  defeat.  It  is  in  this 
direction  that  first  of  all  the  economic  strain  will  be 
literally  effective.  The  armies  may  be  slowly  starved 
long  before  the  population  is  starved  and  financial 
credit  so  shaken  as  to  compel  the  Government  to  sue 
for  peace. 

It  would  be  unsafe  to  reckon  on  the  effect  of  unem- 
ployment. The  tremendous  drop  in  imports  and 
exports,  the  cessation  of  her  shipping  trade,  the  no  less 
tremendous  diminution  in  production  consequent  on 
these  two  results  of  the  war,  must  have  caused  unem- 
ployment on  a  very  large  scale.  But  the  feverish 
activity  in  certain  trades  directly  concerned  with  the 
war,  and  still  more  the  absorption  of  millions  of  men 
who  would  normally  be  employed  in  industry  into  the 
army,  will  for  the  males  in  the  population  counter- 
balance much,  perhaps  most,  of  the  unemployment. 
It  is  fairly  certain  that  the  unemployment  of  women 
is  the  most  serious  economic  feature  at  present,  for 
Germany,  like  every  highly  industrialized  country,  has 
come  to  be  dependent  on  female  labour.  Unemployed 
women  cannot  be  absorbed  into  the  army  nor  can  they 
all  be  employed  as  nurses.  Most  of  the  women  thus 
unemployed  are  dependants  as  mothers,  wives,  or 
daughters  of  soldiers,  and  their  maintenance  as  such  is 
a  governmental  matter.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  German  Grovernment  neglects  their  claims. 
That  is  why  in  estimating  the  German  war  bills  we 
must  reckon  in  the  money  allowances  allotted  to  the 
dependants   of   soldiers   and   why   the   money  cost  is 
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necessarily  high  for  a  country  with  4,000,000  to  5,000,000 
of  men  under  arms  in  the  field  and  another  2,000,000 
under  training  and  in  reserve.  The .  economic  pressure 
from  draining  industry  to  make  up  armies  and  from 
maintaining  men  and  women,  either  displaced  because 
industry  has  been  severely  dislocated  or  because  they  are 
dependants  on  the  displaced  men  absorbed  into  the  armies, 
will  steadily  increase.  The  number  of  mouths  to  be  fed 
and  of  bodies  to  be  clothed  will  actually  increase  as 
more  children  are  born,  but  the  quantum  produced  for 
feeding  and  clothing  will  be  steadily  diminishing.  Some 
months  must  elapse  before  the  results  take  the  form  of 
distress,  but  when  that  point  is  reached  the  distress 
must  rapidly  become  acute. 

The  longer  that  Germany  is  able  to  keep  the  war  away 
from  her  own  borders  the  longer  can  the  pressure  of 
economic  forces  be  staved  off.  But  if  the  theatre  of 
military  operations  is  slowly  shifted  to  her  own  terri- 
tories, the  economic  results  may  well  be  more  important 
and  decisive  than  the  military.  An  effective  Kussian 
invasion  of  East  Prussia  and  upper  Silesia,  an  effective 
invasion  of  (Oerman)  Lorraine,  Luxemburg,  and  West- 
phalia west  of  the  Rhine,  will  strike  at  the  supply  of 
raw  material  (iron  and  coal  in  particular)  in  its  most 
vulnerable  quarters.  Germany,  from  the  military 
point  of  view,  has  in  the  Rhine  and  the  Oder  a  superb, 
perhaps  (in  the  west  at  least)  an  impregnable  defensive 
position,  capable  with  the  military  forces  at  her  disposal 
of  defying  vast  armies.  But  a  Germany  entrenched  be- 
hind the  Rhine,  the  Vistula  (as  far  as  Thorn)  and  the  Oder 
will  very  soon  discover  that  if  the  North  Sea  is  sealed 
up,  she  cannot,  economically  speaking,  dispense  with  the 
granary  of  East  Prussia,  the  Silesian,  Luxemburg,  and 
Lorraine  coal  and  iron  fields,  and  all  the  industries  in 
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the  '  Lancashire  '  Westphalia,  west  of  the  Rhine. 
Industry  and  raw  material  will  fail  her  long  before  her 
male  population  gives  out.  We  are  safe  in  concluding 
that  Germany  cannot  for  six  months  arm,  clothe,  and 
feed  her  combatant  and  non-combatant  population  on 
the  resources  alone  provided  by  the  area  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Oder.  And  if,  in  addition  to  this,  Russian 
arms  have  at  Cracow  driven  a  wedge  in  between  Austria 
and  the  German  Empire,  if  the  trade  connexion  between 
Bohemia  and  Saxony  and  the  south  is  seriously  inter- 
rupted, the  process  of  real  economic  starvation  will  be 
considerably  quickened. 

Nothing  has  been  said  so  far  of  the  moral  element 
involved  in  this  economic  pressure  and  the  capacity 
and  willingness  to  endure  it.  For  it  is  difficult,  not 
to  estimate  its  importance  or  gauge  its  duration,  but 
to  state  it  in  any  precise  form.  A  garrison  belea- 
guered in  a  fortress  can  fight  as  long  as  there  are 
fortifications,  guns,  ammunition,  and  food,  and  must 
surrender  if  th^  fortifications  are  destroyed,  the  guns  not 
replaced,  and  the  ammunition  and  food  are  exhausted. 
But  the  garrison  may  surrender  at  any  point  short  of 
absolute  exhaustion  if  it  is  convinced  that  honour  is 
satisfied  and  that  further  resistance  can  achieve  no 
defimite  result  or  may  even  make  the  general  situation 
worse.  So  it  is  with  nations.  The  capacity  and 
willingness  of  a  nation  to  endure  economic  privation 
and  make  great  economic  sacrifices,  to  mortgage  the 
future  for  the  sake  of  the  present,  will  depend  partly 
on  the  nature  and  volume  of  the  resources  in  hand 
and  partly  on  the  interpretation  of  the  end  in  view 
and  the  likelihood  that  the  sacrifices,  however  costly, 
will  achieve  that  end,  partly  on  its  moral  solidarity 
and  organized  power  of  resistance  to  the  disintegrating 
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and  weakening  effects  of  privation,  and  loss  of  material 
wealth.  We  caimot  question  that  in  all  these  respects 
— the  material  resources,  the  organized  moral  power  of 
resistance,  moral  solidarity,  and  readiness  to  make  great 
sacrifices  for  great  ends — ^the  German  nation  is  as  well 
equipped  as  any  of  her  foes.  So  long  as  Germany  is 
inspired  by  the  conviction  that  victory  is  essential  and 
is  certain  if  a  great  effort  is  persisted  in,  even  if  pur- 
chased at  sacrifices  so  great  as  to  cause  a  general  eco- 
nomic exhaustion  that  will  puriish  and  cripple  a  whole 
generation,  so  long  must  we  expect  that  she  will  make 
those  sacrifices  up  to  the  extreme  limit  permitted  by 
the  material  economic  conditions.  That  those  limits 
will  permit  the  prolongation  of  the  struggle  considerably 
beyond  the  period  frequently  estimated  in  many 
quarters,  it  has  been  my  object  to  show.  That  the 
prolongation  may  ultimately  result  in  an  economic 
exhaustion  and  paralysis,  a  war  bill  which  when  all  its 
elements  are  reckoned  up  may  reach  to  thousands  of 
millions  of  pounds — that  will  perhaps  absorb  the  savings 
of  a  whole  generation  to  liquidate,  and  may  total  up 
to  a  fifth  or  even  a  third  of  Germany's  capitalized 
wealth — is  quite  possible.  And  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  longer  the  prolongation  the  greater 
the  amount  of  the  total  war  cost.  But  until  the 
material  resources  by  which  Germany  can  wage  war  are 
exhausted — and  under  present  conditions  that  cannot 
be  expected  for  several  months  at  least  still  to  come — 
the  economic  pressure  will  not  become  decisive  unless 

tone  or  other  or  both  of  two  developments  occur.  Ger- 
many may,  slowly  or  rapidly,  become  convinced  that 
she  cannot  win  and  that  sacrifices  justified  by  the 
certainty  of  success  are  not  justified  when  the  final 
^fe  result  may  be  failure.     Ruin  or  exhaustion  compensated 
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for  by  victory  is  one  thing  ;  exhaustion  aggravated  by 
failure  or  defeat  is  another.  France  in  1871  wisely 
concluded  that  it  would  be  folly  to  prolong  the  struggle. 
La  defeiise  nationale  had  saved  the  nation's  honour  and 
self-respect  but  no  more.  And  a  similar  frame  of  mind 
may  slowly  or  rapidly  be  formed  in  the  Germany  of  1915. 
Secondly,  the  development  of  military  operations  may  by 
a  series  of  slowly  accumulated  results  or  a  few  decisive 
strokes  revolutionize  the  economic  situation  and  enor- 
mously reduce  the  economic  and  material  limits  within 
which  effective  resistance  is  possible.  The  military  cam- 
paign may,  in  short,  administer  the  economic  coup  de 
grace. 

For  Great  Britain  the  problem  is  simple  in  statement 
if  difficult  in  achievement.  So  long  as  she  can  retain 
the  effective  command  of  the  sea  it  is  certain  that  her 
economic  resources  from  every  point  of  view  will  be 
superior  to  those  of  Germany.  The  command  of  the 
sea  puts  time  as  well  as  wealth  on  her  side.  A  nation 
with  time  and  wealth  as  its  allies  need  fear  no  foe, 
if  it  is  prepared  to  provide  those  allies  with  the  military 
striking  power — the  men  that  are  necessary  both  in  num- 
bers and  quality.  The  decisive  word  rests  with  the  ships 
that  neither  German  and  Austrian,  nor  Russian  and 
French  armies  will  probably  ever  see.  The  military  and 
the  economic  future  of  Germany  lies  indeed  on  the  grey 
waters  of  North  Sea,  English  Channel,  and  Atlantic,  and 
on  the  blue  and  sunlit  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
most  tremendous  chapter  in  world-history  and  the 
world-influence  of  sea -power  is  now  being  written  in 
the  silence  of  the  seas.  British  sea-power  has  created 
the  economic  problem  for  Germany  and  British  sea -power 
can  ultimately  solve  it. 
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Note  1 
The  financial  soundness  of  the  German  banking 
system  and  of  German  banking  methods  in  general  opens 
up  controversial  technical  questions  of  great  difficulty, 
that  cannot  be  discussed  with  advantage  here.  Such 
information  as  is  available  suggests  that,  with  the  collapse 
of  the  export  and  import  trade,  the  German  banks,  for 
all  the  brave  show  of  figures  on  paper  (the  totals  of 
deposits  and  the  Savings  Banks  returns),  are  straining 
the  credit  of  the  country  to  breaking  point.  If  recent 
figures  can  be  trusted  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  Reichs- 
bank  is  about  £98,000,000  :  notes  have  been  issued 
against  this  to  the  amount  of  £200,000,000.  In  addition, 
other  banking  corporations  have  issued  notes  of  a  value 
about  £55,000,000  mainly  against  securities  held  or 
deposited,  i.e.  a  total  note  issue  of  over  £260,000,000, 
a  very  large  amount  of  which  is  really  inconvertible 
paper  currency.  The  Imperial  Government  has  issued 
some  £50,000,000  of  5  per  cent.  Exchequer  Bonds  and 
placed  about  £170,000,000  of  a  5  per  cent,  war  loan. 
It  is  commonly  asserted  that  25  per  cent,  of  the  Savings 
Banks  deposits  have  been  absorbed  in  this  loan.  In 
addition,  the  Prussian  Government  has  floated  or  is 
floating  a  loan  of  £75,000,000,  through  the  foiegsdar- 
lehenskasse,  which  by  pledging  it  to  the  Reichsbank  can 
issue  notes  against  it,  which  notes  apparently  are  to  be 
regarded  as  gold  cover  for  the  issue  of  an  equal  amount 
of  Reichsbank  notes.  In  other  words,  the  Reichsbank 
can  issue  notes  up  to  the  full  amount  of  the  Prussian 
loan — a  singular  and  dangerous  expedient.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  German  exchanges  have  fallen  eleven 
points,  and  that  there  are  signs  of  depreciation  in  the 
paper  currency.  These  and  similar  financial  operations 
will  doubtless  enable  Germany  to  continue  the  war,  but 
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in  the  long  run  they  must  very  seriously  aggravate  the 
financial  and  economic  dislocation  of  the  war.  And 
if  further  heavy  loans  are  required  in  the  immediate 
future,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  they  can  be  floated 
without  mortgaging  assets  already  mortgaged  by  the 
previous  operations.  The  recent  severe  strictures  of 
the  Swiss  Bankverein  on  these  operations  are  significant. 
But,  as  Professor  Foxwell  has  lately  pointed  out,  our 
own  financial  methods  are  not  above  damaging  criticism. 

Note  2 
From  confidential  information  that  has  reached  me 
since  the  preceding  pages  were  written,  the  amount  of 
the  pre-war  stock  of  cotton  and  wool  has  probably  been 
over-estimated,  and  the  depletion  in  that  stock  since 
August  4  probably  under -estimated,  in  the  argument. 
There  seems  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  shortage 
in  cotton  is  serious,  and  in  wool  also,  despite  the  capture 
of  wool  stores  at  Antwerp.  Nor  does  it  seem  likely  that 
either  (particularly  wool)  can  be  made  good  in  adequate 
quantities  through  neutral  channels.  Similarly  the 
supply  of  oil  from  Roumania  (even  if  permitted)  is 
effectively  blocked  by  Servian  control  of  the  Danube,  the 
German  oil  companies  having  hitherto  used  transport 
wholly  by  water.  Recent  German  regulations  about 
copper  and  rubber  point  to  serious  shortage.  Similarly, 
the  recent  statistics  of  unemployment,  given  by  the 
Socialist  organ,  Vorwdrts,  show,  if  correct,  that  the 
inference  in  the  text  about  female  unemployment  is 
sound,  and  that,  in  spite  of  absorption  into  military 
service,  male  unemployment  is  steadily  increasing  and 
preparing  grave  economic  problems  for  the  German 
Imperial  and  State  Governments.  C.  G.  R. 

Oxford :  Horace  Hart  Printer  to  the  University 
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GERMAN  SEA-POWER 

I.  Traditions  of  Sea-power 

As  an  effective  instrument  of  policy  and  a  potential 
weapon  of  offence  the  German  navy  is  the  creation 
of  the  fifteen  years  that  lie  immediately  behind  us 
(1898-1913),  But  the  tradition  of  German  sea-power 
is  not  so  recent.  Treitschke,  who  died  two  years  before 
the  first  Flottengesetz  (1898),  was  fond  of  reminding  his 
countrymen  that  Germany  once  was  the  first  maritime 
Power  in  Europe,  '  and,  please  God,  will  be  so  again  !  * 
But  the  Hansa  Alemanniae  neither  survived  the  new 
conditions  of  the  fifteenth  century,  nor  left  an  heir  to 
its  supremacy.  Brandenburg's  Great  Elector  (1640-88) 
made  a  groping  effort  to  re-establish  German  sea -power 
on  the  Baltic,  and  even  on  more  distant  waters.  A  small 
flotilla  flying  the  HohenzoUem  eagle  won  and  briefly 
held  West  Pomerania.  On  the  Gold  Coast  the  Elector's 
navy  planted  his  flag  (1682)  in  a  region  where,  two 
centuries  later.  Imperial  Germany  took  her  place  among 
the  World  Powers.  He  installed  a  Marineamt  at  Berlin 
in  1684,  which  controlled  a  fleet  of  10  vessels  and 
a  modest  personnel  of  150  officers  and  men.  But  Gross- 
friedrichsburg  and  Arguin  passed  to  other  hands  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  Equally  impermanent  was  the 
Elector's  fleet.  His  immediate  successors  cultivated  the 
more  patently  useful  Prussian  army.  Hence,  Frederick 
the  Great  for  his  naval  activities  resorted  to  letters  of 
marque — an  Emden  of  that  day  made  herself  conspicu- 
ous in  the  Mediterranean — and  with  negligible  results. 

Two  hundred  years  followed  the  Great  Elector  before 
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Germany  again  turned  her  face  to  the  sea.  Georg 
Herwegh  wrote  in  memory  of  the  old  Hansa  in  1841  : 

Und  in  den  Furchen,  die  Kolumh  gezogen, 
Geht  Deutschlands  Zukunft  auf. 

To  the  eager  patriotism  of  1848  a  fleet  seemed  the 
symbol  of  unity.  And  the  practical  need  for  one  was 
urgent ;  for  Denmark,  fighting  for  Schleswig,  was  more 
than  a  match  at  sea  for  the  loose -jointed  Deutsche  Bund. 
The  old  Hansa  districts  chafed  under  the  humiUation. 
Public  subscriptions  provided  a  few  extemporized  men- 
of-war.  The  Nationalparlament  voted  money  for  new 
construction.  A  Naval  Board  was  constituted  under  the 
Ministry  of  Commerce,  and  Prince  Adalbert  of  Prussia 
presided  over  a  Commission  to  organize  an  '  Imperial 
Navy  '.    It  proposed  a  fleet  of  15  60-gun  saiUng  frigates, 

5  steam  frigates,  20  steam  corvettes,  10  dispatch-boats, 
5  schooners,  and  30  gun-sloops.  Karl  Bromme  of  Leip- 
zig, trained  in  the  American  mercantile  marine  and 
recently  with  Lord  Cochrane  in  Greek  service,  was 
appointed  '  Imperial  Commissioner  '  and  the  navy's  first 
admiral.  Its  first  shot  was  fired  against  the  Dane  off 
Heligoland .  But  the  adventure  was  discouraging  ;  Great 
Britain  warned  the  belligerents  off  her  territorial  waters. 
Moreover,  the  red,  white,  and  black  tricolour  (the  colours 
of  the  volunteers  of  1813,  the  Burschenschaften,  and  the 
Nationalists  of  1848)  under  which  Bromme  fought  was 
the  flag  of  a  State  which  as  yet  had  no  existence.  The 
'  Imperial  Navy  '  lay  imder  imputation  of  piracy,  and 
Palmerston  pointed  out  the  fact ;  an  incident  which  the 
present  Kaiser  recalled  (1905)  '  with  burning  indigna- 
tion at  the  outrage  done  to  our  navy  and  our  flag ' . 
International  complications  were  prevented  by  the  dis- 
solution   of    the    Nationalparlament    at    Stuttgart    on 
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June  18,  1848,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  projected 
'  Imperial  Navy ' .  Bromme  was  discharged  in  1852,  and 
Hannibal  Fischer,  as  '  Naval  Commissioner  of  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation  ',  dispersed  the  fleet  so  recently 
and  hopefuUy  assembled.  Prussia  and  certain  EngUsh 
firms  bought  a  few  vessels  by  private  treaty.  The  rest — 
2  steam  frigates,  6  steam  corvettes,  1  sailing  frigate,  and 
27  oar-propelled  gun-boats — were  sold  by  public  auction. 

Until  1871  the  Prussian  flag  upheld  the  dignity  of  the 
Deutsche  Bund  at  sea.  Thrice  since  1815  Prussia  had 
considered  and  rejected  the  construction  of  an  efiicient 
navy.  But  her  maritime  vulnerability  in  the  Danish 
War  of  1848  moved  her  to  effort.  In  1849  she  possessed 
a  squadron  of  24  small  vessels  mounting  67  guns,  and 
with  it  relieved  the  pressure  of  the  Danish  blockade .  The 
Treaty  of  London  (1852),  which  brought  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  War  to  a  truce,  did  not  interrupt  her  naval 
progress.  Prince  Adalbert  gave  his  wide  experience,  and 
Swedish  instructors  were  secured.  In  1853  Prussia 
bought  from  the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg  five  square 
miles  of  barren  land  on  Jade  Bay,  her  first  outlook  on 
the  North  Sea.  With  great  labour  and  expense  she 
equipped  and  fortified  it  as  a  war-port.  Under  the  name 
Wilhelmshaven,  William  I  opened  it  in  1869. 

The  Second  Danish  War  (1864)  strengthened  Prussia's 
maritime  position.  It  was  provoked  by  Bismarck  partly 
with  an  eye  to  a  strategic  canal  through  Holstein  to  the 
North  Sea,  and  its  conclusion  left  Schleswig  and  Kiel  in 
Prussia's  hands.  Kiel  took  the  place  of  Danzig  forthwith 
as  her  naval  head-quarters.  A  generation  later  (1895), 
WiUiam  II  opened  the  completed  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal, 
whose  North  Sea  entrance  Great  Britain's  cession  of 
Hehgoland  five  years  before  (1890)  greatly  strengthened. 
Holstein  remained  temporarily  in  Austria's  hands. 
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In  1865  Bismarck  submitted  a  Memorandum  to  the 
Prussian  Landtag  which  foreshadowed  the  Navy  Laws  of 
1898  and  1900.  It  disavowed  an  intention  to  '  enter 
into  rivalry  with  first-class  naval  Powers ',  but  asserted 
Prussia's  claim  to  '  respect  among  those  of  secoild-class 
rank '.  The  vulnerability  of  her  Baltic  coast,  the  calls 
of  her  mercantile  marine,  and  the  need  to  assert  her 
interests,  if  occasion  arose,  against  States  assailable  only 
by  sea,  furnished  valid  reasons  for  the  proposal.  '  For 
the  last  twenty  years',  Bismarck  reminded  his  hearers, 
'  the  naval  situation  has  engaged  the  attention  of  Ger- 
many above  any  other  question.'  But  the  Assembly 
was  deaf  to  the  appeal.  Bismarck's  programme  was 
rejected,  and  a  less  ambitious  one  replaced  it, 

The  Austro-Prussian  War  of  1866,  which  extruded 
Austria  from  the  Deutsche  Bund,  confirmed  Prussia's 
position  as  the  first  maritime  State  within  it.  Her  naval 
operations  in  the  war  had  been  restricted  to  action  on 
the  Hanoverian  coast.  But  its  issue  put  in  her  hands 
the  German  North  Sea  littoral,  excepting  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  whose  protection  was  a  condition 
of  her  occupation  of  Wilhelmshaven.  On  sea  and  land 
alike  she  had  qualified  herself  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
Norddeutsche  Bund  of  July  1,  1867.  Its  federal  Constitu- 
tion declared  the  navy  '  one  and  indivisible  under  the 
command  of  Prussia'.  Thenceforth,  whether  under 
Bund  or  Reich,  the  German  navy  flew  the  tricolour 
bearing  the  HohenzoUern  eagle  and  the  Iron  Cross.  Kiel 
and  Wilhelmshaven  were  constituted  '  federal  war- 
harbours  '.  In  1869  the  Reichstag  approved  a  naval 
programme  providing  for  the  construction  within  ten 
years  of  a  federal  navy  of  16  armoured  ships,  20  cor- 
vettes, and  22  steam  gun-boats,  besides  dispatch  boats, 
transports,  and  training-ships. 
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The  Franco-Grerman  War  of  1870-1  threatened  to  test 
the  efficiency  of  the  incomplete  federal  navy  severely. 
France,  next  to  Great  Britain,  was  the  largest  naval 
Power  in  Europe.  Wilhelmshaven  lay  exposed  to  attack, 
and  if  Denmark  entered  the  war,  Germany's  position  in 
the  Baltic  was  likely  to  be  precarious.  But  the  French 
navy  was  as  unprepared  as  the  army.  Germany  had 
ample  time  to  protect  her  vulnerable  coasts,  and  the 
army's  advance  on  Paris  called  up  French  crews  and  their 
guns  to  hold  the  thirteen  forts  protecting  the  capital. 
Part  of  the  French  fleet,  however,  passed  the  Great  Belt, 
but  gained  no  success  at  Kiel  or  elsewhere.  A  single 
formal  naval  engagement  was  fought  off  the  coast  of 
Cuba,  between  a  German  gun-boat  and  a  French  dispatch- 
vessel.  But  so  little  did  sea-power  affect  the  course  of 
the  war  that  for  a  generation  Germany  was  disposed  to 
underrate  its  importance. 

II.    The  Navy,  1871-97 

Upon  the  foundation  of  the  Deutsche  Reich  sl  Flotten- 
grilndungsplan  was  laid  down  (1873),  which  assigned 
a  secondary  function  to  the  Imperial  navy  and  outHned 
a  modest  programme  of  construction.  No  considerable 
advance  was  made  dming  the  remaming  years  of  the 
first  Kaiser's  reign.  In  1888,  when  his  grandson  took 
the  helm,  the  naval  estimates  stood  at  £2,300,000, 
a  smaller  sum  than  was  expended  in  that  year  by  any 
Power  except  Austria-Hungary.  The  Imperial  fleet 
contained  27  ironclads  firing  160  guns,  23  cruisers,  and 
a  personnel  of  16,995  officers  and  men. 

The  first  decade  of  WiUiam  II's  reign  (1888-98)  also 
witnessed  no  material  development  of  German  sea- 
power,  though  in  1890  the  Kaiser  opened  the  Port  of 
Stettin  with  the  message  to  his  people  ;    '  Our  future 
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lies  on  the  water.'  A  naval  programme  was  drafted  in 
1888-9,  but  was  not  carried  out  thoroughly.  The 
subsidiary  position  which  the  navy  so  far  held  was 
corrected,  however,  by  a  Cabinet  order  of  March  30, 
1889,  which  transferred  its  management  to  a  Reichs- 
marineamt  under  a  Secretary  of  State,  subject  to  the 
Reichskanzler.  The  active  command  also  was  separated 
from  the  administration,  leaving  the  latter  merely  to 
supervise  arsenals,  dockyards,  and  matters  affecting 
materiel.  Between  1890  and  1897,  while  Admiral  von 
Hollmann  was  at  the  Beichsmarineamt,  the  country 
responded  with  restrained  enthusiasm  to  the  Kaiser's 
Stettin  raUy.  The  Conservatives  regarded  the  navy  as 
a  dangerous  competitor  with  the  more  imperative  claims 
of  the  army.  The  naval  estimates  were  submitted  to 
severe  pruning,  and  in  1897  three  out  of  the  four  cruisers 
which  the  Admiralty  declared  to  be  necessary  were 
struck  out. 

III.  The  New  Poucy 

In  his  Imperial  Germany  the  ex-Chancellor,  Prince 
von  Biilow,  gives  an  interesting  but  incomplete  explana- 
tion of  the  sudden  and  rapid  development  of  the  German 
navy  which  followed  the  arrival  of  Admiral  von  Tirpitz 
at  the  Beichsmarineamt  in  January,  1897  :  '  In  view  of 
the  anxious  and  discouraged  state  of  feehng  that  pre- 
vailed in  Germany  during  the  ten  years  following  Prince 
Bismarck's  retirement,  it  was  possible  to  rouse  public 
opinion  only  by  harping  on  the  national  string  and 
rousing  the  Empire  to  consciousness.  A  deep  oppression 
weighed  heavily  on  the  people,  occasioned  by  the  rupture 
between  the  wearer  of  the  crown  and  the  mighty  man 
who  had  brought  the  nation  from  the  depths  of  Kyff- 
hauser.     The  oppression  could  be  lifted  only  by  the 
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Kaiser  setting  before  his  people,  who  were  united  then 
neither  in  a  common  aspiration  nor  a  common  policy, 
a  new  goal  to  strive  for,  "  a  place  in  the  sun  "  to  which 
they  were  entitled  and  should  strive  to  attain.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  not  do  to  stimulate  patriotic  feeling 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  endanger  our  relations  with 
England,  against  whom  our  sea -power  would  remain 
insufficient  for  years,  and  at  whose  mercy  we  lay  in 
1897,  as  a  competent  judge  remarked  at  the  time,  like 
butter  under  a  knife.  To  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
build  the  fleet  we  needed  was  the  foremost  and  greatest 
task  of  German  policy  after  Bismarck's  retirement.' 

The  motives  which  impelled  Germany  on  her  '  New 
Course  '  were  more  complex  than  Prince  von  Biilow 
suggests.  William  II's  public  utterances  attest  the  sig- 
nificance he  has  attached  consistently  to  sea-power  as 
a  condition  of  national  greatness,  an  axiom  learned  from 
Admiral  Mahan.  His  early  associations  with  the  British 
fleet,  and  a  conviction  that  only  on  the  ocean  could  the 
Empire  obtain  its  rightful  '  place  in  the  sun  ',  confirmed 
his  regard  for  the  memory  of  the  Great  Elector,  '  the 
one  among  my  ancestors  whom  I  hold  in.  the  most 
enthusiastic  devotion  and  from  my  boyhood  have  set 
up  as  my  model ' .  But  during  the  first  decade  of  his 
reign  the  Kaiser  gained  few  converts  as  a  missionary  of 
sea-power,  and  at  a  later  day  reminded  his  subjects 
of  the  '  derision  and  mocking  '  with  which  his  '  earnest 
prayers  '  for  the  navy's  increase  were  received. 

A  more  potent  incentive  was  supplied  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  German  over-sea  trade.  In  1870  the  Empire's 
steam  merchant  fleet  was  only  half  the  tonnage  of  that 
of  France.  In  1904  it  was  twice  as  large.  In  1889 
Grcrmany's  merchant  marine  contained  nearly  3,600 
vessels,  having  a  tonnage  of  over  IJ  millions  and  a  per 
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sonnet  of  38,000.  Prince  von  Biilow  states  reasonably  : 
'  It  was  not  ambitious  restlessness  that  urged  us  to 
imitate  the  Great  Powers  who  long  ago  had  embarked 
on  WeltpoUtik.  The  growing  nation,  rejuvenated  by  its 
political  reconstruction  [in  1871],  burst  the  bounds  of 
its  old  home  and  followed  a  policy  dictated  by  new 
interests  and  needs.  In  proportion  as  our  national  life 
became  international,  the  policy  of  the  Empire  became 
international,  too.'  A  population  of  41,000,000  in  1871 
rose  to  56,000,000  in  1900,  and  to  65,000,000  to-day.  In 
1885  about  171,000  Germans  emigrated  annually.  In  1898, 
when  the  population  was  larger,  the  number  was  only 
22,000.  To-day  it  is  still  less.  The  continuing  decrease 
signifies  growing  industries  and  enlarged  demands  for 
home  labour.  The  fact  is  expressed  in  the  volume  of 
foreign  trade.  Between  1880  and  1899  German  imports 
increased  from  £143,000,000  to  £218,000,000,  and  Exports 
from  £147,000,000  to  £289,000,000. 

Nor  is  it  an  unrelated  coincidence  that  the  floating 
of  a  large  naval  programme  followed  closely  upon  the 
Franco-Russian  entente  of  1896,  the  first  indication  of 
an  imagined  Einkreisun^spolitik  which  has  become  the 
bogy  of  German  pohticians.  But  superimposed  upon 
impulses  that  are  natural  or  legitimate  were  ambitions 
less  tolerable  to  Germany's  neighbours.  '  He  who  reads 
history  aright ',  wrote  Treitschke,  '  must  admit  that  since 
the  days  of  the  Great  Elector,  Germany's  political  history 
is  summed  up  in  Prussia.  Every  clod  of  earth  lost  by 
the  old  Empire  and  recovered  since  has  been  won  back 
by  Prussia.  In  Prussia,  in  fact,  reside  the  political 
energies  of  the  German  people.'  The  statement  wiU  not 
be  challenged.  But  Prussia  is  the  offspring  of  Macht- 
politik  persistently  pursued.  And  in  two  decades  her 
'  pedantic  militarism  '  captured  the  Empire  and  inspired 
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it  to  pursue  on  a  larger  field  the  offensive  strategy  of 
which  she  herself  was  the  outcome.  War  had  been  the 
industry  of  Prussia.  It  was  to  be  the  Empire's  industry 
also.  In  Europe  the  limits  of  profitable  expansion  had 
been  reached.  By  sea-power  only  could  Grermany  take 
her  '  place  in  the  world  ' — the  first  place  :  '  The  next 
war  must  determine  that  in  all  controversies  throughout 
the  world  Germany  speaks  the  last  word.' 

But  the  necessary  fleet  could  be  built  only  with  the 
support  of  public  opinion.  It  was  necessary  to  instruct 
it,  therefore.  The  task  was  luidertaken  with  brilliant 
success  by  Hollmann's  successor  at  the  Marineamt, 
Alfred  von  Tirpitz,  a  man  of  forty-eight,  in  1897.  He 
was  distinguished  already  for  his  torpedo  work  in  the 
service,  for  his  tactical  knowledge,  and  as  Chief  of  Staff 
to  the  supreme  naval  command.  He  revolutionized  the 
outlook  of  the  Admiralty.  Hollmann's  programmes  had 
been  adjusted  to  a  strategic  design  based  on  '  cruiser 
warfare  ',  coastal  defence,  and  commerce  raiding.  At 
the  most  the  fleet  he  had  in  view  was  a  '  sortie-fleet '. 
Tirpitz  substituted  offensive  for  defensive  strategy,  and 
set  out  the  new  formula  in  the  Memorandum  of  1900  : 
'  Germany  must  have  a  battle  fleet  so  strong  that  even 
the  adversary  possessed  of  the  greatest  sea-power  will 
attack  it  only  with  grave  risk  to  himself.' 

To  promote  the  new  policy  Tirpitz  employed  unweary- 
ing patience  with  the  Reichstag  and  tact  with  the  com- 
peting spending  departments.  For  the  education  of 
public  opinion  he  used  noisier  methods.  The  Deutscher 
Flottenverein  was  launched  in  1898.  Its  object  was 
defined  thus  :  '  The  German  Navy  League  regards  a 
strong  fleet  as  necessary,  principally  to  ensure  the  mari- 
time frontiers  of  Germany  against  the  risks  of  war  ;  to 
maintain  her  position  among  the  Great  Powers  of  the 
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world  ;  to  support  her  general  interests  and  commercial 
communications,  and  to  safeguard  her  citizens  over-seas. 
The  League  therefore  aims  at  stimulating,  developing, 
and  strengthening  the  German  people's  understanding 
of  the  importance  and  functions  of  a  fleet.'  The 
organization  had  official  support  and  the  association 
of  such  bodies  as  the  Deutsche  Kolonialgesellschaft  and 
the  Pan-Deutsche  Oesellschaft.  It  was  financed  by  the 
Krupps  and  other  interests  directly  concerned  with  the 
objects  of  its  propaganda.  It  maintained  an  army  of 
lecturers  and  issued  a  monthly  paper,  Die  Flotte.  The 
Press  held  an  important  place  in  the  Tirpitz  system.  An 
active  and  cleverly  administered  bureau  was  attached 
to  the  Marineamt  to  instruct  and  inspire  the  influential 
'  armour-plate  Press  '  in  the  interests  of  the  big-fleet 
policy.  International  crises  were  used  to  the  same  end. 
The  Boer  War  smoothed  the  course  of  the  Navy  Law 
of  1900.  The  alleged  Einkreisungspolitik  of  Edward  VII 
helped  the  Amendments  of  1906  and  1908.  The  Agadir 
incident  of  1911  commended  the  Amendment  of  1912. 
The  Ministry  of  Education  co-operated  in  the  Tirpitz 
policy  of  enlightenment.  The  publications  of  the  Navj^ 
League  were  distributed  in  the  schools.  The  study  of 
modern  history  and  of  the  relation  of  fleets  and  colonies 
to  national  greatness  was  enjoined  particularly.  School 
excursions  to  naval  ports,  especially  from  inland 
places,  were  encouraged  systematically  by  the  authori- 
ties. 

IV.    The  Law  of  April  10,  1898 

Germany's  Imperial  Navy  is  the  product  of  the  Navy 

Laws  of  April  10,  1898,  and  June   14,  1900,  and  the 

Amendments  of  June  5     906,  April  6,  1908,  and  June  14, 

1912.      The  Law  of  1898  followed  the  Empire's  debut 
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in  Weltpolitik.  Grerman  Anglophobia  was  born  simul 
taneously  and  was  advertised  for  the  first  time  by  the 
Kaiser  on  January  3,  1896,  in  a  telegram  to  President 
Kriiger.  It  was  inspired  by  the  Jameson  '  R-aid  ',  and 
congratulated  the  Boers  on  repelling  an  assault  on  their 
independence  '  without  appeaHng  to  the  aid  of  friendly 
Powers  '.  Two  years  later,  on  December  16,  1897,  the 
Kaiser  dispatched  his  brother,  Prince  Henry,  to  the  Far 
East  on  an  adventure  which  challenged  the  international 
balance  in  the  Pacific.  On  that  occasion,  as  in  the 
Kriiger  telegram,  the  Kaiser  used  language  which  con- 
veyed a  clear  menace  :  '  Should  any  one  attempt  to 
affront  us  or  challenge  our  just  rights,  strike  with  your 
mailed  fist.'  Prussian  Machtpolitik  at  length  found 
utterance  in  the  official  mouthpiece  of  the  Empire.  But 
the  navy  was  inadequate  to  support  a  policy  of  provoca- 
tion. Germany  had  in  commission  only  8  battleships, 
the  largest  of  them  of  9,874  tons  burden,  6  others  of 
an  obsolescent  type,  and  19  smaU  armoured  cruisers. 
The  fleet  was  designed  for  coast  defence,  and  was  inferior 
to  every  other  European  navy  except  that  of  Austria- 
Hungary. 

Whatever  ulterior  object  was  in  view,  the  arguments 
which  commended  the  1898  programme  to  the  Reichstag 
were  legitimate.  An  explanatory  Memorandum  pointed 
out  that  the  navy  actually  had  weakened  in  recent 
years  ;  that  the  Empire  now  possessed  colonies  needing 
protection  ;  and  that  its  growing  trade  not  only  made 
it  vulnerable  at  sea,  but  increased  the  danger  of  com- 
pHcations  with  foreign  countries. 

The  Law  of  1898,  adopting  the  tone  of  the  Memoran- 
dum, moderately  declared  its  object  :  '  to  create  within 
a  definite  time  a  national  fleet 'v.i  strength  and  power 
sufficient  to  protect  effectively  the  naval  interests  of  the 
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Empire.'  Adopting  an  important  innovation,  the  Ad- 
miralty prescribed  in  advance  the  number  of  ships 
required  for  the  completed  fleet,  their  character,  the 
date  by  which  the  whole  construction  should  be  finished, 
the  durability  of  each  vessel,  and  therefore  the  moment 
for  its  automatic  replacement.  The  Government  pro- 
posed to  complete  the  programme  in  seven  years.  But 
the  Reichstag,  judiciously  handled  by  Tirpitz,  shortened 
the  period  to  a  Sexennat,  and  promised  the  new  fleet 
by  the  end  of  the  financial  year  1903-4.  The  new  navy 
was  to  consist  of  (1)  a  battle  fleet  of  17  battleships, 
8  armoured  coast -defence  vessels,  6  large  cruisers,  and 
16  small  cruisers  ;  (2)  a  foreign  service  fleet  of  3  large 
and  10  small  cruisers,  for  duty  in  Chinese,  American, 
East  African,  and  South  Sea  waters  ;  and  (3)  a  reserve 
of  2  battleships,  3  large  and  4  small  cruisers.  Each 
battleship  and  armoured  coast-ship  was  automatically 
replaceable  at  the  end  of  twfenty-five  years,  and  large 
and  small  cruisers  at  the  end  of  20  and  15  years  respec- 
tively. Thus,  by  defining  the  duration  of  each  vessel's 
serviceableness,  and  by  working  to  a  single  and  co- 
ordinated design,  the  German  navy  could  be  counted 
on  in  the  future  as  a  permanent  instrument  of  policy. 

V.    The  Law  of  June  14,  1900 

The  Law  of  1898  gave  Germany  a  fleet  such  as  her 
position  in  Europe  and  her  interests  outside  it  required. 
Neither  in  strength  nor  organization  was  it  an  offensive 
weapon,  and  Tirpitz  declared  (1899)  that  it  met  the 
Empire's  needs.  A  revision  of  the  Law  in  1904,  when 
its  construction  programme  would  be  completed,  might 
be  expected.  In  fact  it  was  superseded  and  repealed 
on  Jime  14,  1900,  by  a  new  Law,  which  doubled  the 
fleet  and  gave  it  a  potentially  offensive  character.    The 
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new  measure,  breaching  an  undertaking  to  the  Budget 
Committee  in  1899,  was  the  first-fruits  of  Anglophobia 
artfully  excited  by  the  Reichsmarineamt.  In  1899  Great 
Britain  engaged  in  an  arduous  war  with  the  Boer 
RepubUcs  in  South  Africa.  Throughout  Europe  the 
plucky  fight  of  a  small  people  roused  generous  sympathy. 
But  on  Germany  the  Boers  had  a  closer  claim.  As  Low 
Grermans  they  could  be  counted  an  advanced  guard  of 
German  Kultur  and  Weltpolitik.  Envious  observation 
of  the  uses  of  sea-power,  and  annoyance  at  Great 
Britain's  exercise  of  the  right  of  search  in  the  case  of 
the  mail-steamer  Bundesrat,  among  others,  roused  a 
storm  of  Anglophobia  in  Germany,  which  permitted 
the  Reichsmarineamt  to  '  scrap '  the  programme  of 
1898.  '  Had  the  Government  taken  steps  to  put  a 
spoke  in  England's  wheel,'  Prince  von  Biilow  writes, 
'  popular  approval  was  certain.'  That  Germany  did 
not  intervene,  he  admits,  was  due  simply  to  the  fact 
that  '  our  immediate  national  interests  would  not  have 
benefited  ;  .  .  .  England's  passive  resistance  to  German 
Weltpolitik  would  have  changed  to  active  hostility.  .  .  . 
We  therefore  occupied  ourselves  instead  in  building  up 
our  navy.'  '  The  trident  must  be  in  our  hand,'  the 
Kaiser  again  instructed  his  people,  and  the  Navy  League 
sedulously  educated  them  to  face  the  task  which 
Treitschke  had  impressed  upon  his  generation,  the  chal- 
lenge of  Great  Britain's  Weltherrschaft. 

The  Memorandum  attached  to  the  BiU  of  1900  ^  defined 
its  object  : 

'  To  protect  the  Empire's  sea  trade  and  colonies,  in 
view  of  present  circumstances,  only  one  method  can 

^  German  naval  legislation,  1898-1912,  is  printed  (trans.)  in 
A.  Hurd  and  H.  Castle's  German  Sea-Power  :  Us  Rise,  Progress,  and 
Economic  Basis.     John  Murray,  1914. 
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avail — Germany  must  have  a  battle  fleet  so  strong  that 
even  the  adversary  possessed  of  the  greatest  sea-power 
will  attack  it  only  with  grave  risk  to  himseK. 

'  For  our  purpose  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  Grerman  battle  fleet  should  be  as  strong  as  that 
of  the  greatest  naval  Power  ;  for  as  a  rule,  a  great 
naval  Power  will  not  be  able  to  direct  his  whole  striking 
force  upon  us.  .  .  . 

*  In  order  to  attain  the  object  we  have  in  view,  namely, 
the  protection  of  our  sea  trade  and  colonies  and  the 
assurance  of  peace  with  honour,  Germany  requires, 
according  to  the  standard  of  the  chief  sea  Powers,  and 
having  regard  to  our  position,  two  fleets  (four  squadrons) 
of  battleships,  with  the  necessary  cruisers,  torpedo- 
boats,  &c.,  pertauiing  thereto.' 

Even  in  the  Reichstag  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
Navy  Law  of  1900  was  aimed  at  Great  Britain.  Admiral 
von  der  Goltz  candidly  avowed  the  fact :  '  Let  us  con- 
sider the  idea  of  war  with  England.  There  is  nothing 
improbable  in  it,  having  regard  to  the  animosity  which 
Germany  bears  towards  England,  and  to  the  attitude 
of  the  British  nation  towards  all  Continental  Powers, 
especiaUy  Germany.  .  .  .  The  general  opinion  in  this 
comitry  is  that  we  could  not  hold  om:  own  against 
England's  maritime  power,  and  therefore  that  our  naval 
poHcy  is  futile.  This  puerile  fear  must  be  eradicated  ; 
for  it  prevents  us  from  progressing.  . . .  Admittedly  the 
maritime  superiority  of  Great  Britain  is  overwhelming 
now  and,  no  doubt,  will  remain  considerable.  But,  after 
aU,  she  is  compelled  to  distribute  her  ships  throughout 
the  globe.  We  may  suppose  that  she  would  recall  the 
greater  part  of  them  in  the  event  of  war.  But  the 
operation  would  take  time  to  accomphsh.  Nor  could 
she  abandon  all  her  over-sea  positions.     On  the  other 
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hand,  though  much  sihaller,  the  Grerman  fleet  is  con- 
centrated at  home,  and  with  the  proposed  increase  will 
be  strong  enough  to  meet  the  normal  British  naval  force 
in  European  waters.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
the  question  of  numbers  is  less  important  at  sea  than 
on  land.  Numerical  inferiority  can  be  made  up  for  by 
efficiency,  by  excellence  of  materiel^  and  by  the  abiUty 
and  discipUne  of  the  crews.  Moreover,  organization 
directed  to  rapid  mobilization  may  even  secure  a  tem- 
porary superiority  of  force.' 

The  new  Law  therefore  provided  (1)  a  battle  fleet 
of  34  battleships,  8  large  and  24  small  cruisers  ;  (2) 
a  foreign  service  fleet  of  3  large  and  10  small  cruisers  ; 
with  (3)  a  reserve  of  4  battleships,  and  3  large  and 
4  small  cruisers.  The  durability  of  battleships  and 
cruisers  remained  as  under  the  Law  of  1898,  which  was 
now  specifically  repealed.  An  attached  Schedule  pro- 
\dded  for  the  replacement  of  17  battleships  and  39 
cruisers  during  the  years  1901-17  inclusive.  Thus  the 
battle  fleet  of  1898  became  two  battle  fleets,  with 
three  of  the  four  squadrons  permanently  in  commission. 
The  new  construction  was  no  longer  to  be  of  the 
coast-defence  type  but  suitable  to  a  powerful  high-sea 
fleet. 

VI.    The  Amendment  of  June  5,  1906 

The  Law  of  1900  framed  a  programme  in  advance  to 
1917.  ActuaUy  it  was  amended  in  1906,  again  in  1908, 
and  again  in  1912.  In  1901  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  warned 
the  nation  that  a  greater  eflort  was  necessary,  while 
the  Kaiser  presented  to  the  Reichstag  a  table,  drawn  up 
by  himself,  showing  comparatively  the  strength  of  the 
British  and  German  navies.  The  Anglo-French  entente 
of  April  8,  1904,  the  Kaiser's  descent  upon  Tangier  on 
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March  31,  1905,  and  Germany's  failure  to  carry  her 
pohcy  at  AlgeQiras  in  1906  fanned  the  embers  of  Anglo- 
phobia and  carried  the  Navy  League  to  widening  popu- 
larity. But  on  February  10,  1906,  the  launch  of  the 
British  Dreadnought  inaugurated  a  new  type  of  battle- 
ship, the  product  of  experience  gained  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  recently  concluded.  In  temporary  per- 
plexity the  German  yards  suspended  the  building  of 
battleships,  and  the  naval  Amendment  of  June  5,  1906, 
while  it  increased  the  amount  of-  annual  expenditure  on 
the  navy  by  one-third,  added  only  five  large  cruisers 
to  the  foreign  service  fleet,  and  one  large  cruiser  to 
the  reserve. 

VII.    British  Policy 

It  was  becoming  clear,  in  Sir  Edward  Grey's  words 
to  the  House  of  Commons  (March  29,  1909),  that  Ger- 
many's object  was  to  build  '  the  most  powerful  fleet 
the  world  has  ever  yet  seen  '.  Great  Britain's  attitude 
towards  that  ambition  is  deliberate  and  inflexible.  She 
does  not  resent  Germany's  appearance  among  the  naval 
Powers.  But  she  is  sceptical  of  ofiicial  assertion  of  the 
purely  defensive  purposes  for  which  the  German  navy 
is  designed.  Germany  has  a  restricted  frontier  assailable 
by  sea-power  and  therefore  needing  sea-power  for  its 
protection.  She  bears  colonial  responsibihties  which  in 
comparison  with  Great  Britain's  are  insignificant.  The 
gross  tonnage  of  her  mercantile  steamship  marine  is 
(1914)  only  one-quarter  of  Great  Britain's  (5,000,000 
tons  against  20,000,000  tons).  Of  steamships  of  upwards 
of  100  tons  burden  she  owns  only  one-fifth  of  Great 
Britain's  fleet  (2,000  against  10,000).  Yet  Germany  has 
provided  herself  with  a  navy  larger  than  Great  Britain 
regards  as  necessary  for  the  defence  of  her  own  vaster 
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and  more  vulnerable  interests.  The  supposition  that 
Germany  needs  such  a  disproportionate  naval  strength 
for  protection  against  Great  Britain's  assault  is  fantastic. 
Great  Britain  does  not  require  and  therefore  does  not 
covet  Germany's  comparatively  unimportant  colonies. 
As  to  European  Germany,  the  suggestion  that  British 
naval  supremacy  might  be  employed  in  that  direction 
is  disposed  of  by  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  does  not 
maintain,  and  is  averse  from  maintaining,  an  army 
numerically  adequate  to  invade  the  German  nation  in 
arms.  As  a  potential  weapon  of  offence,  the  British 
navy  is  valueless  without  an  equally  powerful  army 
behind  it.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany,  possessed  of 
the  essential  army,  has  provided  herseK  assiduously  with 
a  fleet  which  every  year  expands  the  Empire's  radius 
of  aggressive  action.  Her  army,  united  with  a  navy 
less  powerful  even  than  the  one  she  possesses,  makes  the 
latter  a  serious  menace  to  an  insular  Power  not  over- 
whelmingly strong  at  sea.  And  this  growing  menace 
has  been  concentrated  in  the  North  Sea,  almost  within 
sight  of  the  British  coast.  For  the  first  time  since  1815 
Britain  faces  '  a  powerful  homogeneous  navy  under  one 
government  and  concentrated  within  easy  distance  of 
our  shores.' 

Nor  can  Germany's  neighbours  forget  that  the  elabora- 
tion and  sudden  release  of  offensive  force  is  of  the 
essence  of  German  Politik.  The  Bismarckian  system  of 
'  blood  and  iron  '  is  official  still.  Her  record  places 
any  increase  of  Germany's  armaments  at  least  under 
suspicion.  Officially  she  has  disclaimed  any  hostile 
intent.  But  the  publications  of  her  patriotic  societies 
and  the  utterances  of  her  representative  men  do  not 
attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that  her  armaments  are 
offensively  designed.     They  condone  the  admission  on 
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the  ground  that  her  late  arrival  among  the  Powers 
makes  aggression  the  only  means  for  Grermany  to  obtain 
what  she  holds  herself  entitled  to .  They  j ustif y  their  out- 
look by  whole-hearted  advertisement  of  the  superiority 
of  Grerman  Kultur.  '  We  Germans  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth,'  declares  the  present  Kaiser.  '  We  are,'  Professor 
Lasson,  of  Berlin,  proclaims,  '  morally  and  intellectually 
superior  to  all  men.  We  are  peerless.  So,  too,  are  our 
organizations  and  institutions.'  To  give  these  virtues 
greater  scope  by  the  acquisition  of  Weltreich  presents 
itself  therefore  as  an  ambition  almost  altruistic  !  That 
it  involves  a  challenge  to  Great  Britain  is  not  shirked. 
Treitschke,  on  the  eve  of  Germany's  naval  expansion, 
wrote  :  '  If  our  Empire  has  the  courage  to  follow 
unflinchingly  an  independent  colonial  policy,  a  collision 
with  England  is  inevitable.'  '  What  my  grandfather  did 
for  his  army  that  will  I  do  for  my  navy,'  the  present 
Kaiser  has  promised  ;  '  I  will  carry  out  mifalteringly 
the  work  of  reconstruction  so  that  it  may  be  able  to 
stand  in  equal  strength  by  the  side  of  my  army  to 
procure  the  German  Empire  such  a  position  over-seas 
as  never  yet  it  has  attained.'  During  the  fervid  Anglo- 
phobia of  the  Boer  War  Admiral*  von  der  Goltz  wrote 
in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  :  '  The  material  foundation 
on  which  our  power  rests  is  broad  enough  to  warrant 
us  contemplating  a  successful  challenge  to  Great  Britain's 
supremacy.  Germany  must  face  that  crisis,  when  it 
comes,  and  lose  no  time  in  preparing  for  it.'  In  a  chapter 
entitled  '  Germany's  Historical  Mission  ',  General  Bern- 
hardi  wrote  in  1911  :  '  We  shall  not  be  able  to  maintain 
our  present  position,  powerful  as  it  is,  if  we  simply 
restrict  ourselves  to  what  we  have  got,  while  our  neigh- 
bours are  getting  more.  If  we  wish  to  compete  with 
them,  an  ambition  which  our  population  and  Kultur 
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entitle,  and  indeed  compel,  ns  to  hold,  we  must  not 
shrink  from  challenging  the  sovereignty  of  the  world.' 

Even  were  these  aggressive  ambitions  not  avowed,  it 
is  obvious  that  Great  Britain  cannot  permit  a  navy  as 
powerful  as  her  own  to  ride  the  North  Sea.  So  vital, 
indeed,  is  the  challenge  to  her  maritime  superiority,  that 
in  view  of  the  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  com- 
petent for  her  to  use  Grermany's  pace-forcing  in  arma- 
ments as  a  casus  belli,  a  course  which,  however  defensible 
it  might  be,  would  have  been  rejected  by  the  sober 
sense  of  British  opinion.  Great  Britain  adopted  another 
method,  whose  character  is  epitomized  in  the  Round 
Table  for  September,  1914  :  '  Strenuous  efforts  were 
made  to  bring  home  to  Germany  that  she  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  England,  and  that  sea-power,  however 
great,  without  an  army  to  back  it,  was  useless  for 
offensive  purposes.  When  the  Liberals  came  into  power 
in  1906,  they  went  to  the  furthest  possible  limit  to  make 
Germany  realize  this  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  competition 
in  armaments  before  the  growing  tension  ended  in  war. 
To  prove  the  sincerity  of  their  intentions,  they  only 
built  one  capital  ship  [i.e.  a  Dreadnought]  in  1907, 
and  in  1908  only  two,  against  Germany's  three  in  each 
year.  .  .  .  The  German  answer  to  the  Liberal  proposals 
was  a  new  Navy  Law  [1908]  increasing  their  annual 
programme  to  four  capital  ships.  There  is  probably  no 
case  in  history  of  one  nation  setting  to  work  to  challenge 
more  deliberately  the  peace  and  safety  of  another.  The 
Liberal  Government  in  despair  abandoned  its  efforts, 
and  ended  by  giving  an  order  for  eight  Dreadnoughts 
in  one  year  to  make  up  leeway.' 
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VIII.    The  Amendment  of  April  6,  1908 

Sympathizing  with  the  Tsar's  desire  to  bring  the 
question  of  armaments  before  the  Second  Hague  Con- 
ference in  1907,  the  British  Admiralty  for  three  succes- 
sive years  (1906-8)  reduced  its  new  construction  to 
the  lowest  limit,  permitting  Glermany  to  recover  lost 
ground.  In  July,  1906,  after  the  German  Amendment 
of  that  year,  the  British  Government  announced  its 
intention  to  cut  down  battleship  construction  by  25  per 
cent.,  destroyer  construction  by  60  per  cent.,  and  sub- 
marine construction  by  33  per  cent.  The  step  was 
misinterpreted  as  a  sign  of  exhaustion,  and  the  Kaiser 
made  known  that  •  Germany  refused  to  regulate  her 
programme  by  that  of  other  nations.  Nevertheless, 
the  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman, 
pubhshed  an  important  article  in  the  Liberal  Nation  on 
March  2,  1907,  pointing  out  that  British  sea-power  was 
recognized  universally  as  non-aggressive  ;  expressing 
the  Government's  willingness  to  reduce  armaments  yet 
further  in  the  event  of  other  nations  adopting  a  reciprocal 
policy,  and  pleading  that  the  subject,  vital  to  the 
interests  of  European  democracies,  should  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  Hague  Conference.  A  communication 
in  that  sense  was  sent  to  all  the  naval  Powers.  The 
German  Chancellor  replied  in  the  Reichstag  a  few  weeks 
later  (April)  :  '  The  German  Government  cannot  par- 
ticipate in  a  discussion  which,  according  to  their  con- 
viction, is  unpractical,  even  if  it  does  not  involve  risk.' 
The  Navy  League  agitated  for  the  completion  of  the 
1900  programme  by  1912  instead  of  1917.  The  Govern- 
ment partially  compb'ed  in  the  Amendment  of  April  6, 
1908.  It  reduced  the  effective  age  of  battleships  and 
armoured    cruisers   from   25  to    20   years,  laid   down 
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4  capital  ships  annually  from  1908  to  1911  inclusive, 
and  2  capital  ships  annually  thereafter,  jdelding  by  1917 
an  additional  15  capital  ships  to  the  1900  programme. 

The  Amendment  brought  home  to  Great  Britain's 
pacific  Government  the  fact  that  Germany  would  have 
a  superiority  in  capital  ships  by  1914  unless  instant 
steps  were  taken  to  accelerate  British  construction. 
Hence,  on  March  29,  1909,  the  Prime  Minister,  depre- 
cating the  race  in  armaments  and  insisting  that  his 
proposals  were  not  charged  with  anti-German  feeling, 
made  it  clear  that  Great  Britain  would  not  permit  her 
naval  supremacy  to  be  challenged,  since  upon  it  depended 
her  national  security.  The  Two-Power  standard,  which 
had  been  adopted  when  France  and  Russia's  conjunction 
was  feared,  was  abandoned.  Eight  capital  ships  were 
laid  down  in  1909,  and  in  March,  1911,  the  First  Lord 
declared  the  Admiralty's  intention  to  maintain  the  navy 
superior  to  any  foreign  fleet  and  to  any  probable  com- 
bination that  might  confront  it,  a  policy  which  involved 
a  Dreadnought  superiority  of  60  per  cent,  over  the 
building  construction  of  Germany's  programme. 

IX.    The  Amendment  of  June  14,  1912 

The  Amendment  of  1908  prescribed  a  fall  in  the  annual 
rate  of  German  construction  to  two  capital  ships  in 
1912.  But  at  the  end  of  1911  a  new  Amendment  was 
announced.  It  received  the  Kaiser's  signature  on  June 
14,  1912.  It  added  3  battleships  and  2  unarmoured 
cruisers  to  the  programme  and  provided  for  the  con- 
struction of  6  submarines  annually  (total  72).  But  its 
significance  lay  beyond  the  mere  addition  of  ships  to 
the  establishment.  A  Memorandum  attached  to  the 
Bill  described  the  fleet  as  suffering  from  '  two  serious 
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defects  :  One  consists  in  the  fact  that  in  the  autumn 
of  every  year  the  time-expired  men,  i.e.  almost  one- 
third  of  the  crew  in  every  ship  of  the  l^attle  fleet,  are 
discharged,  their  places  being  taken  mainly  by  recruits 
from  inland  districts.  Owing  to  this  fact  the  war  readi- 
ness of  the  battle  fleet  is  considerably  impaired.  The 
second  defect  consists  in  the  fact  that  at  the  present 
time,  with  an  establishment  of  fifty-eight  capital  ships, 
only  twenty-one  are  instantly  available,  in  the  event  of 
the  reserve  fleet  not  being  ready  at  the  moment.  Since 
the  Fleet  Law  [of  1900]  was  promulgated  .  . .  the  moment 
at  which  the  reserve  fleet  can  come  into  action  gets 
later  and  later  still ;  owing  to  the  increasing  complexities 
of  modern  ships  and  to  the  difiiculty  of  training  a  large 
personnel.  At  present,  therefore,  the  reserve  fleet  can 
only  be  counted  a  second-line  fighting  force,  though  in 
view  of  our  great  numerical  strength  in  reserve  men  it 
has  first-rate  importance.  Both  of  these  defects  it  is 
proposed  to  remove,  or  at  least  to  mitigate,  by  the 
formation  of  a  third  active  squadron.' 

Mr.  Churchill  pointed  out  the  significance  of  the 
Amendment  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  22, 1912. 
Its  main  feature  is  '  the  increase  in  the  striking  force 
of  ships  of  all  classes  which  will  be  immediately  available 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  A  third  battle  squadron  of 
8  battleships  will  be  created  and  maintained  in  full  com- 
mission as  a  part  of  the  active  battle  fleet.  Whereas, 
according  to  the  unamended  Law  [of  1900],  the  active 
battle  fleet  consisted  of  17  battleships,  4  battle  or  large 
armoured  cruisers,  and  12  small  cruisers,  in  the  near 
future  that  active  fleet  will  consist  of  25  battleships, 
8  battle  or  large  armoured  cruisers,  and  18  small  cruisers  ; 
and  whereas  at  present,  owing  to  the  system  of  recruit- 
ment which  prevails  in  Germany,  the  German  fleet  is 
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less  fully  mobile  during  the  winter  than  during  the 
summer  months,  it  will,  through  the  operation  of  this 
Law,  not  only  be  increased  in  strength  but  rendered 
much  more  readily  available.'  He  added  :  '  Taking 
a  general  view  of  the  effect  of  the  Law,  nearly  four-fifths 
of  the  entire  Glerman  navy  will  be  maintained  in  full 
permanent  commission — that  is  to  say,  instantly  and 
constantly  ready  for  war.  Such  a  proportion  is  remark- 
able, and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  finds  no  example  in  the 
previous  practice  of  any  modern  naval  Power.'  In  the 
British  navy  it  was  usual  to  keep  about  half  the  fleet  on 
a  permanent  war  footing,  the  rest  remaining  in  a  con- 
dition of  varying  preparedness  for  instant  service. 
The  Amendment  was  a  direct  challenge  by  a  navy 
mamied  by  conscription  on  a  low  rate  of  pay  to  another 
whose  personnel  is  voluntary  and  more  expensively 
maintained.  The  German  naval  authorities  do  not  dis- 
guise their  belief  that  their  numerical  superiority  gives 
them  an  advantage  to  which  in  the  long  run  Great 
Britain's  larger  spending  and  construction  power  is 
bound  to  succumb. 

X.    Anglo-German  Conversations,  1909-13 

The  1912  Amendment  passed  under  the  impulse  of 
renewed  Anglophobia.  Earlier  in  the  year  the  British 
Government  intimated  that  if  Germany  accelerated  her 
construction  Great  Britain  would  lay  down  two  keels 
to  her  one.  Under  the  stress  of  increasing  German 
menace  also  a  redistribution  of  naval  force  took  place, 
which  concentrated  Britain's  main  strength  on  the  North 
Sea.  These  measures  marked  the  collapse  of  conversa- 
tions with  Germany  which  the  British  Cabinet  resumed 
after  the  Navy  Amendment  of   1908.     Germany  was 
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anxious  to  take  up  the  broken  conversation.  Her  appear- 
ance (1908)  in  'shining  armour  '  in  support  of  Austria- 
Hungary's  Balkan  ambitions,  while  it  succeeded  in  its 
immediate  purpose,  carried  the  certain  consequence  that 
at  her  own  time  Russia  would  seek  to  avenge  the 
indignity  which  had  been  put  upon  her.  Thenceforth 
it  was  almost  certain  that  the  next  war  would  engage 
Germany  on  both  her  fronts,  against  France  and  Russia, 
whatever  and  wherever  might  be  its  originating  cause. 
It  was  desirable,  obviously,  that  Great  Britain  should 
be  excluded  from  the  contest ;  for  in  the  event  of  her 
neutrality  Germany  was  confident  that  the  resources  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  would  suffice  to  settle  accounts  with 
France  and  Russia. 

The  Chancellor,  Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  ap- 
proached the  British  Cabinet  in  the  summer  of  1909. 
The  consideration  which  he  offered  was  a  possible 
retardation  of  naval  construction.  In  return  he  invited 
an  agreement  that  Great  Britain  would  not  attack 
Germany  and  would  remain  neutral  in  the  event  of  her 
being  attacked  by  an  enemy  or  group  of  enemies.  He 
was  prepared  to  give  a  similar  imdertaking  on  his  side, 
which,  in  view  of  the  European  situation,  involved 
Germany  in  no  risks.  In  the  autumn  of  1909  the  British 
Government  declined  the  proposals.  But  throughout 
1910  and  until  the  spring  of  1911  it  continued  its  en- 
deavour to  establish  an  understanding  with  Germany 
without  sacrificing  obligations  to  France  and  Russia. 
In  July,  1911,  however,  a  reaction  occurred  in  Germany 
which  Prince  von  Biilow  describes  as  '  somewhat  violent '. 
The  exciting  cause  was  the  Agadir  incident,  which,  Hke 
the  Kaiser's  appearance  in  the  Bosnian  crisis  three  years 
before,  illustrated  '  the  German  policy  of  solving  inter- 
national difficulties  by  threatening  war  as  the  alternative 
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'to  retreat '.  On  Great  Britain  fell  the  brunt  of  Ger- 
many's wounded  amour  propre,  and  the  Naval  Amend- 
ment of  1912  was  inspired  directly  by  the  discovery 
that  her  military  resources  were  not  yet  adequate  to 
support  a  pohcy  of  provocation  By  her  mihtarists  the 
measure  was  denounced  as  inadequate.  General  Bem- 
hardi  writes  in  his  latest  book,  Our  Future:  A  Word 
of  Warning  to  the  German  Nation  (1913)  : ^  'It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  our  naval  authorities  could 
rest  content  with  the  slender  provisions  of  the  last  [1912] 
Navy  Law  ;  for  without  a  doubt  the  German  nation 
was  prepared  to  vote  every  penny  needed  for  the  Army 
and  Navy.  .  .  .  The  new  Law  seems  to  me  only  a  stop- 
gap. It  is  really  inconceivable  why  our  naval  authorities 
did  not  ask  for  more.' 

Great  Britain  perforce  met  the  new  menace.  Supple- 
mentary Naval  Estimates  were  laid  as  '  the  first  and 
smallest  instalment  of  the  extra  expenditure  entailed 
by  the  new  German  Law  '.  Still,  Mr.  Churchill  invited 
Germany  in  1913  to  join  in  a  '  naval  hoUday '.  The 
proposal  was  rejected.  So,  animated  alone  by  the  duty  to 
defend  her  lawful  interests,  Great  Britain  took  measures  to 
equip  herself  adequately  against  a  neighbour  who  openly 
challenged  her  position.  For  it  remains  as  true  to-day 
as  when  David  Urquhart  wrote  sixty  years  ago  :  '  Our 
insular  position  leaves  us  only  the  choice  between  omni- 
potence and  impotence.  Britannia  must  either  rule  the 
waves  or  be  swallowed  up  by  them.' 

^  Unsere  Zukunft :  ein  Mahnwort  an  das  deutsche  Volk.  Trans- 
lated by  J.  Ellis  Barker  and  published  under  the  title  Britain  as 
Oermany^s  Vassal.     Dawson.     1914. 
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APPENDIX  1 

BRITISH  AND  GERMAN  SHIPBUILDING  PROGRAMMES 

The  following  tables  show  the  British  and  German  ships  laid  down 
between  1897  and  191 3. 
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^  Hurd  and  Castle,  op.  eit.,  pp.  374-7. 

-  Included  in  these  two  figures  are  eight  scouts — small  cruisers — which 
were  laid  down  in  1902  and  1903. 

^  The  cruisers  of  1912-13  were  designated  'light  armoured  cruisers  '. 
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